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SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 





‘. JUNE 18, 1856. 








Mr. Butter having concluded the speech which he 
commenced yesterday, assailing the State of Massachu- 
setts and Mr. Sumner, Mr. WILSON obtained the floor, 
and spoke as follows: 


Mr. Presipent: I feel constrained, by a sense of 
duty to my State, by personal relations to my col- 
league and friend, to trespass for a few moments 
upon the time and attentiow of the Senate. 

You have listened, Mr. President—the Senate has 
listened—these thronged seats and: these crowded 
galleries have iistened, to the extraordinary speech 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
which has now run through two days. I must say, 
sir, that [ have listened to that speech with painfal 
and sad emotions. A Sena‘or of a sovereign State, 
more than tweaty days ago, was stricken down sense- 
less on ths floor for words spoken in debate. Lor 
more than three weeks he has been confined to his 
room upon a.bed of weakness and of pain. The 
moral sentiment of the country has been outraged, 
grossly outraged, by this wanton assault, in the per- 
son of a Senator, on the freedom of debate. The in- 
telligence of this transaction has flown over the land, 
and is now flying abroad over the Civilized world ; 
and wherever Caristianity has a footnold, or civili- 
zation a resting place, that act will mees the stera 
cendemnation of mankind. 

Intelligeace comes to us, Mr. President, that a 
civil war is raging beyond the Mississippi—intelli- 
gencs also comes to us that upon the sdores of the 


Pacific Lynch Law is again organized—and the tele-_ 


- graph brings us news of assau!ts ani murders arouud 
the baliot-boxes of New Orleans, growing out of dif- 
ferences of opinion and cf interests, Can we be sur- 
prised, sir, that these scenes, which are disgracing 
tae character of our country and our age, are rife, 
- when a venerable Senator—one of the oldest mem 
bers of the Senate, and chairman of its Judiciary 
Committec—occupies four hours of the important 
time of the Senate in vindication of, and apolozy 
for, an agssauit unparalleled in the history of the 
country ? 
upon the person of a Senator, can find vindicatioa— 
if this outrage upon the freedom of debate finds apol- 
ogy irom a veteran Senator—why may not violent 
coun;els elsewhere go unrebuked ? 

Tne Senator from South Carvlina commenced his 
discursive speech by an allusion to the present con 
dition of my colleague, which I cannot say exhibit- 
ed good taste. I know it personally to be grossly 
uajust, because I know that for more than tweaty 
days—three weeks—Mr. SuMNER has been compel- 


Lf lawless violence here, in this Chamber, - 


led to lie upon a bed of pain, from the effects of blows 
received by him here in tne Senate Chamber. 

The Senator from South Carolina, I am aware, refer- 
red to the evidence of a medical person, who was acci- 
dentally employed in the early stages of the case, but 
who has not seen Mr. SuMNER lately, I have in my 
hands the testimony of his present medical adviser, 
a distinguished physician of this city, who has been 
selected for his known talents and character, and 
who understands his present condition. The Secre- 
tary will please to read his leiter, which I now send 
to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


C Srreet, June 12, 1856. 


Dear Str: In answer to your inquiries, I have to state 
that [have been in attendance on the Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, as his physician, on accouut of the injuries received 
by himin the Senate Chamber, from the 29ih of May to the 
present time—part of this time in consultation with Dr. 
Perry, of Boston, aud Dr. Miler, of Washingion. 

| have visited him at least once every day. During all 
this time, Mr. Sumner has been confined to his room, and 
the gr ater part of the day confined to his bed. 

NEITHER AT THE PRESENT MOMENT, “or at any time since 
Mr. Sumner’s case came under my chargé, HAS HE BEEN IN A 
CONDITION TO RESUME HIS DUTIES IN THE SENATE. 

My present advice to him is to go into the country, 
where he can enjoy fresh air; and I think it will not Le 
prudent for him to enter upon his public daties for some 
ume t) come. ; 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H, LINDSLY. 

Hon. Henry WILSON. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, this is the testi- 
moay of Dr. Lindsly, known by members of the 
Senate, and others around me, to be an eminent 
physician of Washington. I will say that Mr. Sum- 
Nec, and Mr. Sumner’s friends, when he was first 
assailed, under-estima‘ed altogether the force of the 
assault. He is a man of great physical power, in 
full vigor and maturity, and in the glow of health. 
For a day or two after that assault, he believed, and 
his friends believed, that he would soon throw off 
its effects; but time disclosed the extent and force 
of his injuries, while he was doomed to hours of rest- 
less, sleepless pain. Dr. Perry, of Boston, a gentle- 
man of great professional eminence, accidentally in 
Washington, expressed the strongest solicitude con- 
cerning his case. To his skill and advice I believe 
my colieague and his friends are under the deepest 
obligations. His testimony before the committee is 
the testimony of one who knows what he aflirms. 
But I pass from this topic. 

The Senator from South Carolina, through this de- 
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~ word, arid I say “criticism.” 


' Senator should be met here by violence? 


' tribunal, to the bludgeon ? 
the Senator—to the “chivalry” of South Carolina— 
‘ay, to “the gallant set,” touse the Senator’s own 


yp. . 


bate, has taken occasion to apply to Mr. Sumner, 
to his speech, to all that concerns him, all the epi- 
thets—— 

» Mr BUTLER. I used criticism, but not epithets. 

» Mr: WILSON. Well, sir, I accept the Senator’s 
But I say, in his crit- 
icism, he used every word that I can conceive a fer- 
tile imagination could invent, or a malignant pas- 
sion suggest. He has taken his full revenge here on 
the floor of the Senate—here in debate—tor the re- 
marks made by my colleague. I do not take any 
exception to this mode. This is the way in which 
the speech of my colleague should have been met— 
not by blows—not by an assault. 

The Senator tells us that this is not, in his opin- 
ion, an assatlt upon the constitutional rights of a 
member of the Senate. He tells us that a member 
cannot be permitted to print and send abroad over 
the world, with impunity, his opinions; but that he 
is liable to have them questioned in a judicial tribu- 
nal. Well, sir, if this be so—he is a lawyer, I am 
not—I accept his view, and I ask, why not have 
tested Mr. SuMNER’S speech in a judicial tribunal, 
and let that tribunal have setiled the question 
whether Mr. SumNER uttered a libel or not? Why 
was it necéssary—why did the “chivalry ” of South 
Carolina require that, for words uttered on this floor, 
under the solemn guarantees of constitutional law, a 
Why ap- 
peal from the floor of the Senate, from a judicial 
I put the question to 


words, of ‘‘ Ninety-Six”—why was it necessary to 
substitute the bludgeon for the judicial tribunal ? 
Sir, the Senator from South Carolina—and, in 
what I say to him to-day, I have ‘no disposition to 
say anything unkind or unjust, and if I utter any 
such word I will withdraw it at once—told us that, 
when my colleague came here, he came holding fa- 
natical ideas, but that he met him, offered him his 
hand, and treated him with courtesy, supposing, as 


in other cases which had happened under his eye, that 


acquaintance with Southern gentiemen might cure 
him of his fanaticism He gravely told us that his cour- 
tesy and attentions introduced Mr. SumNER where 
he could not otherwise have gone. The Senator will 
allow me to say that this is not the first time during 
this sesslon we have heard this kind of talk about 
“social influence,” and the necessity of association 
with gentlemen from the South, in order to have in- 
tercourse with the refined and cultivated society of 
Washington: Sir, Mr. Sumner was reared in asec 
tion of country where men know how to be gentle- 
men. He was trained in the society of gentlemen, 
in as good society as could be found in that section 
of the country! He went abroad. In England and 
on the Continent, he was received everywhere, as he 
had aright to be received, into the best social circles, 
into literary associations, and into that refined and 
polished society which adorns and graces the present 
age in western Europe. Ido not know where any 
gentleman could desire to go, that Mr. SuMNER 
could not go without the assistance of the Senator 
from South Carolina, or any other person on this 
floor. Sir, we have heard quite enough of this. It 
is a piny-wood doctrine—a plantation idea. Gentle- 
men reared in refined and cultivated society are not 
accustomed to this language, and never indulge ia 
its use towards others. 

_ The Senator from South Carolina commenced his 
speech by proclaiming what he intended to do. and 
he closed it by asserting what he had done. Well, 
sir, I listened to his speech with some degree of at- 
tention, and I must say that the accomplishment 
did not come quite up to what was promised; and 
that, without his assurince, the Senate and the 
country would never have supposed that his achieve- 


ments amounted to what he assured us they did in 
this debate. 

The Senator complained of Mr. Sumner for quo- 
ting the Constitution of South Carolina; and he as- 
serted over and over again, and he winds up his 
speech by the declaration, that the quotation made 
is not in the Constitution. After making that decla- 
ration, he read the Constitution, and read the iden- 
tical quotation. Mr.SumNner asserted what is in the 
Constitution, but there is an addition to it which he 
did not quote. The Senator might have complained 
because he did not quote it; but the portion not 
quoted carries out only the letter and the spirit of 


* 


the portion quoted. To bea member of the House — 


of Representatives of South Carolina, it is necessary 
to own a certain number of acres of Jand, and ten 
slaves, or seven hundred and fifty doliars of real 
estate, free of debt. The Senator declared with 
great. emphasis—and I saw nods, Democratic nods, 
all around the Senate—that ‘‘a man who was not 
worth that amount of money wes not fit to be a 
Representative!’? That may be good Democratic 
doctrine—it comes from a Democratic Senator, of the 
Democratic State of South Carolina, and received 
Democratic nods and Democratic smiles—but it is 
not in harmony with the Democratic ideas of the 
American people. - 

The charge made by Mr. SumnER was, that South 


‘Carolina was nominally republican, but in reality 


had aristocratic features in her Constitution. Well, 
sir, is not this charge true? To be a member of the 
House’ of Represevtatives of South Carolina, the 
candidate must own ten men—yes, sir, ten men— 
five hundred acres of land, or have seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of real estate, free of debt; and 
to be a member of the Senate double is required. 
This Legislature, having these’ personal qualifica- 
tions, placing ta*m in ‘the rank of a privileged few, 
are elected upon a representative basis as unequal 
as the rotten-borough system of Hagland in its most 
rotten days. That is not all. This Legislature elects 
the Governor of South Carolina and the Presidential 


Electors. The people have ths privilege of voting © 


for men with these qualifications, wpon this basis, 
and they select their Governor for them, and choose 
the Presidential electors for them. The privileged 
few govern; the many have the privilege of being 
governed by them. 

Sir, I have no disposition to assail Sowth Carolina. 
God knows that I would peril my life in defence of 
any State of this Union, if assailed by a foreign foe. 
I have voted, and.I will continue to vote, while I 
have a seat on this floor, as cheerfully for appropria- 
tions, or for anything that can benefit South Carolina, 
or any other State of this Union, as for my own Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Scuth Carolina is a 
part of my country. Slaveholders are not the tenth 
part of her population. There is somebody else there 
besides slavenolders. I am opposed to its system of 
Slavery, to its aristocratic inequalities, and I shall 
continue to be opposed to them; but it is a sovereign 
State of this Union—a part of my country—and I 
have no disposition to do injustice to it. . 

The Senator assails Mr. Sumner for referring to 
the effects of Slavery upon South Carolina in the 
Revolutionary era. What Mr. Sumner said im re- 
gard to the imbecility of South Carolina, produced 
by Siavery, in the Revolution, is true, and more than 
true—yes, sir, true, and more than true. I can dem- 
onstrate its truth by the words and correspondence 
of General Greene, by the words and correspondence 
ot Governor Matthews, General Barnwell, General 
Marion, Judge Johnson, Dr. Ramsey the historian, 
Mr. Gadsden, Mr Burke, Mr. Huger, and her Repre- 
sentatives who came to Congress, and asked the na- 
tion to relieve her from her portion of the common 
burdens, because it was necessary for her.men to stay 
at home to keep her negro slaves in subjection. 
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These sons of South Carolina have given to the 
world the indisputable evidence that Slavery im- 
paired the power of that State in the war of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Senator told us that South Carolina, which 
furnished one fifteenth as many men as Massachu- 
setts, in the Revolution, “shed hogsheads of blood 
where Massachusetts shed gallons.” That is one of 
the extravagances of the Senator—one of his loose 
expressions, absurd and ridiculous to others—onea of 
that class of expressions which justify Mr. SumNER 
in saying that “be cannot ope his mouth, but out 
there flies a blunder.”’? This is one of those charac- 
teristics of the Senator which naturally arrested the 
attention of a speaker like Mr. Sumner, accustomed 
to think accurately, to speak accurately, to write 
accurately, and to be accurate in all his statements. 
Isay that such expressions as those in which the 
Senator from South Carolina has indulged in refer- 
ence to this matter are of the class in which he too 
often indulges, and which brought from my colleague 

that remark at which he takes so'much offence. 

But enough of this. 

Sir, the Senator from South’ Carolina has underta- 
ken to. assure the Senate and the country, to-day, 
that he is not the aggressor. Hore and now [I tell 
him that Mr. Sumner was not the aggressor; that 
the Senator from South Carolina was. the aggressor. 
I will prove this declaration to be true beyond all 
question. Mr. SuMNER is not a man who desires to 
bo aggressive towards avy one. He came into the 
Senate “a representative man.” His opinions were 
known to the country. He camo here knowing that 
there were but few in this body who could sympa. 
thize with him. He was reserved and cautious. For 
eight months here he made no speeches upon any 
question that could excite the animadversion even of 
the sensitive Senator from South Oarolina.. He made 
@ brief speech in favor of the system of granting lands 
for constructing railways in the new States, which 
the people of those States justly applauded; and I 
will undertake to say that he stated the whole ques- 
tion briefly, fully, and powerfully. He also made a 
brief speech, weleoming Kossuth to the United States 
But, beyond the presentation of a petition, he tookno 
steps to press his earnest convictions upon the Sen- 
ate; nor did he say anything which could, by possi- 
bility, disturb the most excitable Senator. 

On the 28th day of July, 1852; after being in this 
body eight months, Mr. Sumner introduced a prop- 
‘osition to repeal the Fugitive Slave Act. Mr. Sum- 
NeR and his constituents believed that act to be not 

only a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and a violation of all the safeguards of the 
‘common law which have been garnered up for cen- 
turies to protect the rights of the people, but at war 
with Christianity, humanity, and human nature—an 
enactment that is bringing upon this Republic the 
indignant scorn of the Christian and civilized world. 
With these convictions, he proposed to repeal that 
act, as he had a right to propose. He had made no 
speech. He rose and asked the Senate to give him 
the privilege of making a speech. ‘Strike, but 
. hear,” said he—using a quotation. Ido not know 
that he gave the authority for it. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will criticise it as a pla- 
giarism—as he has criticised another application of 
a classical passage. Mr. SumNeER asked the privilege 
of addressing the Senate. The Senator from South 
Carolina, who oow tells us that he had been his 
friend, an old and veteran Senator here, instead of 
feeling that Mr. SuMNER was a momber standing 
- almost alone, with only the Senator from New York, 
[Mr.SewArpn,| the Senator from New Hampshire, 
{[Mr. Haue,| and Governor Chase, of Ohio, in sym- 
pathy with him—objected to his being heard. He 
asked Mr. Sumner, tauntingly, if he wished to make 
an ‘“‘oratorical display?” and talked about ‘“ play- 
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ing the orator” and “the part of a parliamentary 
rhetorician.”” These words, in their scope and in 
their character, were calculated to wound the sen- 
sibilities of a new member, and perhaps bring upon 
him what is often brought on a member who main- 
tains here the great doctrines of Liberty and Chris- 
tianity—the sneer, and the laugh under which men 
sometimes shrink. 

Thus was Mr. SumNER, before he had ever uttered 
a word on the subject of Slavery here, arraigned by 
the Senator from South Carolina, not for what he 
ever had said, but for what he intended to say; and 
the Senator-announeed that he must oppose his 
speaking, because he would attack South Carolina. 

Mr. SUMNER quietly said that he had no such. pur- 
pose; but the Senator did not wish to allow him to 
‘*make the Senate the vehicle of communication for 
his speech throughout the United States, to wash 
deeper and deeper the channel: through which flow 
the angry waters of agitation.” 
’ Now, f charge here on the floor of the Senate, 
and before the country. that the Senator from South 
Carolina was the aggressor; that he arraigned, in 
language which no man can defend, my colleague, 
before he ever uttered a word on.this subject on the 
floor of the Senate, and in the face of his express 
disclaimer that: he had no purpose of alluding to 
South Carolina. This was the beginning; cther in- 
stances follow. ' ) 

Mr. Sumner made, in February, 1854, a speech 
on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and [ want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the manner in which: he 
opened that speech. No man will pretend that up 
to that day he had ever, uttered a word here to 
which any, the most captious, could take objection. 
He commenced this magnificent speech, which any 
man within sound of my voice would have. been 
proud to have uttered, by saying: 

I would not forget those amenities which belong to 
this place, and are so well calculated to temper the an- 
tagonism of debate; nor can I cease to remember and 
to feel, that, amidst all diversities of opinion, we are the 
representatives of thirty-one sister Republics, knit together 
by indissolable ties, and constituting that Plural Unit, 
which we all embrace by the endearing name of coun- 
try.” 

Thus, on that occasion, by those words of kind- 
ness, did he commence his speech, and he continued 
it to the end in that spirit. The effort then made 
might be open to opposition by argument; but there 
is no word there to wound the sensibilities of any 
Senator, or to justify any personal bitterness. And 
yet this speech, so cautious and guarded, and ab- 

. solutely without any aliusion to the Senator from 
South Carolina or his State, brought down upon him 
the denunciations and assaults of the Senator, who 
now complains that his own example has been in 
some measure followed. I intend to hold that Sena- 
tor to-day to therecord. Yes, sir, I have his words, 
and I intend to hold him ‘responsible for them. I 
am accustomed to deal with facts, as that Senator 
will discover before I close. : 

A few days after this specch was delivered, the 
Senator from South Carolina addressed the Senate, 
then, as now, in a long speech, running through two 
days. You will find his speech in the Congressional 
Globe, pp. 282—240. Sir, you must read that speech, 
read it all through, look at it carefully, consider its 
words and its phrases, to understand the tone he 
evinced towards Mr. SuMNER and towards Massa- 
chusects and the Northern men who stood with him. 
I need not say that there were bitter words, taunting 
words, in the speech. I was not here to listen to it, 
but we all know—and I say it without meaning to 
give offence—that the Senator from South Carolina 
is often more offensive in the manner which he ex- 
hibits, and he throws more of contempt and more of 
ridicule in that manner than he can put in his words, 


a 


and he is not entirely dvstitute of the ability of 
using words in th connection 

On page 232 we hive the ins‘nuation that Mr. 
Sumner is a ‘plunging agitator ’—that 1s ihe 

- phrase, ‘“‘ plunging agitaior.’ ‘Liat is a plungirg 
expression. I think it is one of those loose expres 
sions that brought down on t e Sera'or the censure 
of my colleague the other d«y. ‘Lien we have an 
other insinuation, that he is a ‘‘rhetorics] advo- 
cate;’’ and then these wotds: “He bas not, in my 
judgment, spoken with the wisdom, the jusgwert, 
and the responsibiliiies, of a statesmxn.’ Now, sir, 
I doubt the propriety of + pplying to membersof ib s 
body such phrases as these~ ‘plunging egit tor,’ 
“rhetorical alvocate,” and then to say he has not 
shown ‘‘ the wisdom, the judgment, and the respon 
sibilities of a statesman.” 

On page 234 he sayscf Mr. Sumner: “ It seems 
to me that, if he wished to write peetry, he would 
get a neg’o to sit forhim”’ That is his expression, 
and the report says it was followed by “Javghter ’— 


whether laughter at Mr Sumner, or at the refined | 


wit of the Senator from South’Carolina, I cannot 
say, not having been present 

On page 256 he again al udes to a remark by Mr. 
SuMNER, saying, (to quote his own words,) ‘‘ which I 
think even common pudence or common ad cenc 
would have suggested to him that he ought not 
have made.” , 


On the same page, again alluding to Mr. Sumner, 
he says: 

_“Our revolutionary fathers thought nothing of these 
sickly distinctions which gentlemen use now to make the 
South odious.” 

Again, on the same page, alluding to other re- 
marks of Mr. Sumner, he says: 

“They may furnish materials for what I understand is 
a very. popular novel—Unele Tom’s Cabin. I have no 
doubt they may do this, but I put it to the gentleman, aze 
his remarks true?” , 

“Are his remarks true?” was the question, full 
of inse‘ence and of accusation, put to Mr. SumneR 
in the\ace of the Senate. 

And again he says: 


“They dealt some hard licks, but they are not true as 
historical facts.” 

So you will perceive Mr. Sumner was not the first 
man to raise this ques ion oj truch and veracity on 
the floor of the Senate. 

On the same pase the Senator from South Caroli- 
na made a mis-statement of a fact, which was prompt. 
ly corrected by Mr. Sumner, and by General Shields, 
then a member of the Senate. 

On page 237 there are ‘nsinuations made of “ pseu 
do-philanthropy,” and also insinuations of ‘ mere 
eloquence—professions of philanthropy, a philenthro 
py of adoption more than affection” Yes, sic, ac- 
rording to the Senator from South. Carolina, the 
Senator from Massachusetis, and those who think 
with him, have “adopted” their philenthropy—it 
isnot the “philanthropy of affection, bu’ of adop 
tion!” ‘*A philanturopy that professes much, and 
does nothing, with a long advertisement and short 
performance.” These are expressive words, and 
the Seaator from South Carolina should remember 
that these words, uttered with the peenliar forms 
which he affects, are anything but calculated to be 
complimentary to my colleague or any other Senator 

On the same page, allusions which, from the con- 
text, are in the naturo o! insiauations, are made 
against Mr. Sumnee and his associates, as to “those 
who stand aloof and hold up an ideal -tandard of 
morality, emblazoned by imagination and sustained 
in Ignorance, or perhaps more uften planted by ervm- 
wnat ambition and heartless hypocrisy ” 

Criminal ambition and heartless hypocrisy ” are 
the terms used by the Senator from South Carolina, 











in application to Senators on this floor, end to a 
large yortion of the country which concurs with 
them ! 

(nr pege '29,be teuntirgly peeks of a“ mech ne,” 
in reference io»the pedple who bold Mr. SumNEK’S 
epinions. ‘oiled by Northern faneticism.” 1 do not 
know what kind of a machine that is—a machine 
~ oiled by Northern fanaticism.’’ The Senator who 
us‘s these phrascs towards members of this body, 
and towards a section of the Union, is a Senator 
wio tries to make us believe that he isa man who 
comprebends the who e ccuntry and all is interests, 
and vy bo bas nothing in him of the spirit of a see- 
tional agitator! He tukes great offence because my 
colleague holds him up as one of the chiefiains of 
sectional «gitation JI think my col eague is right; 
thatthe Senator from South Carolina zs one of the 
chieftains of a sectionalism at wer with the funda- | 
nental ideas that underlie our Democratic inspitu- 
tions, and at war with the repose and ee of 
the country. 

On page 234, he again talks about ‘“‘sickly senti- 
menta i'y;’ and he charges that this ‘‘sickly sent 
mentality now governs th- councils of the Common- 
wealth ‘of Massachusetts.’ Yes, sir. the. Senator 
from South Carolina makes five distinct assaults 
upon Massachusetis. Massachusetts councils gov- 
erned by ickly sentimentasity! Sir, Massachusetts 
stands to-day where she stood when the little squad 
a sembled, on the 19th of Ap il, 1775, to fire the first 
gun of the Revolution. The sentiments that brought 
those bumbie mén to the little green at Lexington, 
and to the bridge at Concord—which carried them 
up the slope of Bunker Hill, and which drove forth 
the British troops ‘rom Boston, never again to press 
the soil of Massachusetts—that sentiment still gov- 
errs the counsels of Massachusetts, and rules in the. 
hearts of her people. The feeling which governed . 
the men of that glorious epoch of our history is ihe 
feeling of the men of Massachusetts of to-day. 

Those sentiments of liberty and patriotism have 
penetrated the hearts of the whole population of that - 
Commonweal h. Sir, in that State, every man, no 
matter what blood runs in his veins. or what may be 
the eolor of his skin. stands up before the law the 
peer of the proudest that treads ber soil. This is the 
sentiw ent of the people of Mass: chusetts. In equal- 
ity before the law they find their strength They 
kiow this to be right, if Christianity is true, and 
thev will maintain it inthe future asthey have in 
the past; and the civilized world, the comi: g gener- _ 
ations, thos: who are hereafter to give law ‘o the 
universe, wil! pronounce that in this contest. Massa- 
chusetts is right, inflexibly right, and South Caro- 
lina, a dthe Senator from South Carolina, wrong. 
The latter are maintaining the odious relics of a bars 
bsrous age and civilization—not the civilization of | 
the New Testament — not the civilization that is 
now blessing and adorning the best, portions of the 
world. 

On page 234, he says: 

“ At the time of the passage of the law in Massachusetts. 
abolishing Slavery, pretty near all the grown negroes dis-) — 
appeared somewhere; and, as the hi-torian expres: > it, 
the litle negroes were lefi there, without father or mother, 
and with hardly a God; were sent about as puppies, 10 
be taken by thos. who woul® feed them.” 

Now, sir, the Constitution of Massachusetts was ; 
framed ard went into operation in 1780. The Su- — 
prewe Court decided that, by the provisions of thet — 
Constitution, s'avés could not be held as bendmen — 
in the Commonwe-Ith Slavery was abolished by — 
judicial decision—abolished at once, without limita- 
tion, without time to serd men out of the State It 
may be that some mean Yankee in Massachusetts— 
and God never made a meiner min than a mean 
Yankee |jaughtor]|—may have hurried his slave out i 
of that Commouweal.h, and sold him into bondage. © 
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t Massachusetts, by one stroke of the pen of the 
Supremes Court, abolished Slavery forever in that 
Srate, and the saves became freemen. They and 
their descendants are there to day—as intelligent as 
.the average pedple of the United States, many of 
them being men that grace and adorn the State 
which, by just and equal laws, protects them in the 
enjoyment of all their rights—men whom | am proud 
here to call my constituents, and some of whom [ 
Tecognise as wy friends. 
On page 236, he introduced statistics into his 
speech, in regard to pauperism, insanity, and drunk- 
_enness, in disparegement of Massachusetts. This in- 
troduction called up Mr. Everett to respond for his 
State; and if gentl-men sre anxious to know what 
he said, they have but to turn to the debates of that 
day. and read the words of a man always to be com- 
prehended, whatever his opinions may be. 


On page 240, it will be found that the Senator from 

Soath Carolina asserts that Massachusetts has been 
an “anti-nigger State.” This is the classic phrase 
of t'e Senator from South Carolina. He said that 
Massachusetts was an “‘anti-nigger State,’’ and that 
‘when she had to deal with these classes of persons 
practically, her philanthropy became very much at- 
tenuated.” Attenuated philanthopy! These are the 
wirds of the Senator who never makes assaults, who 
is never the aggressor! They were in reply to a 
sptech which made no pérsonal assault upon the 
Senator or upon bis State. These remarks were 
made in regard to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. — 
And, again, still anxious to make his lunge at 
| Massachusetts, on page 240, he repeats the accusa- 
tion that Massachusetts “treated her little slaves as 
puppies.” 

To all. those persona/ allusions of the Senator, Mr 
Sumner made no reply. He did reply for his State, 
and replied fully, as the occasion required, and in a 
manner contrasting by its moderation and its decen- 
ev with that of the Senator from South Carolina. I 
jhave references to other passages in that speech by 
the Senator from South Carolina, but I shall not 
jweary the Senate by quoting them. They are of the 
same nature and character. In th’s same speech, 
however, not content with assailing Mr. Sumner, he 
‘went on to attack the honorable Senator from New 
York, [Mr Sewarp,] and he compared him to “the 
condor that soars in the frozen regions of ethereal 
ourity, yet lives on garbage and putrefiction!” This 
is the language of an honorable Senator. who prides 
jhimself upon his elegant diction, and whose friends 
yplume themselves upon the exceeding care with 
\which he turns his phrasesin debate. — 


For some time, I have been giving elegant extracts 
from a single speech of the Senator from South Car- 
olina. 1 come here to another On the 14th of 
March, 1854, he assailed the three thousind clergy 
‘men of New England who hed sent their remon. 
Strance here against the passage of the Nebraska 
bill. He deciared * they deserved the grave censure 
jof the Senate.” Sir, I have great respect for the 

Senate of the United States, and Ihave respect for 
these three thousand clergymen. I suppose they care 
h ore for their own opinions, and the approbation of 
their own consciences, than even for the grave cen- 
sure of this Senate. 
| _ He then went on to make use of one of those loose 
pressions, for which Mr. SumNeER censured him 
s other day so severely. He employed this lan- 
guage: “‘I venture to say that they [the clergymen] 
ne-ersaw the memorial they sent;”’ thus directly 
sharging the religious teachers of our country with 
ming on the Senate a spurious document. 

Po this attack of the Senator from South Carolina, 
nd others, on the clergy of New England, a portion 

‘Mr. SuUMNER’s reply may be given as an illustra- 
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tion of the parliamentary character and perfect tem- 
per of his disceurss: 

“There are men in this Senate justly eminent for elo- 
quenee. learning. and ability; but there is no man here 
competent. except in his own conceit, to sit in judgment 
on the elergy of New England. Honorable Senators who 
have been so swift with eriticism and sarcasm might 
profit by their example. Perhaps the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr, BuTLER,] who is not insensible to scholarship, 
might learn from them something of its graces. Perhaps the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] who finds no sanc- 
tion under the Constitution for any remonstrance from 
clergymen, might learn from them something of the privi- 
leges of an American citizen. Perhaps the Senator from 
I linois, [Mr. Dovetas.] who precipitated this odious meas- 
ure upon the country, might learn from them something of 
political wisdom.” 


But this history of personalities is not complete. 
One of the greatest outbreaks is yet to come. 

On the 26th June, 1854, my predecessor; Mr. Rock- 
wel), presented a memorial, signed by four thousand 
citizens of Boston, asking for the immediate repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Act. That memorial was se- 
verely attacked, and Mr. Sumner rose to vindicate 
it. He was followed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, who made a succession of assaults and in- 
sinuations. 

Among other things, he characterized Mr. Sum- 
NER’S#*peech as “a species of rheteric which is in- 
tended to feed the fires of fanaticism which he has 
helped to kindle in his own State— a species of rheto- 
ric which is not becoming the gravity of this body.” 

And again, on the same page, the Senator says: 

“When gentlemen rise and flagrantly misrepresent his- 
tory, as that gentlemau has done by a Fourth of July ora- 
tion—by vapid rhetoric—by a species of rhetoric which, I 
am sorry to say, ought not to come from a scholar—a rhet- 
oric with more fine color than real strength—1 become 
impatient under it.” 


Here, it will be observed, is a direct charge that 
Mr. Sumner had flagrantly misrepresented history, 
that his speech was ‘ vapid rhetoric,” anda “‘ Fourth 
of July oration,” The Senator displays great sensi- 
bility because Mr. Sumner charges him, in guarded 
phrase, with “‘a deviation from truth, with so much 
of passion as to save him from the suspicion of inten- 
tional aberration.” And yet, with unblushing assu- 
rance, he openly charges’ Mr. SUMNER with flagrant 
mesrepresentation, without any of that apology of 
passion which Mr. Sumner conceded to him. Nor is 
es the first or the last time in which the tenator did 
this. 

Again, on the same page, he insinuates that Mr. 
SUMNER was a “rhetorician playing a part.’ This 
is a favorite idea of the pol te senator. And yet 
again, on page 1517, first column, he breaks forth@n 
insinuations against Mr. SuMNER, as follows: 

“¥ do not want any of these flaming speeches here— 
calculated to excite, merely—to feed a flame withont see- 
ing where it shall extend. No, sir; do not let us involve 
the country in a contest to be decided by mobs, infuriated 
by the flaming speeches of servile ordtors.” 


This attack upon Mr. Sumner is without a paral- 
lel in the records of the Senate; but the Senator from 
South Carolina was not alone in this outrage He 
was assisted, [ regret to say, by other Senators; par- 
ticularly by the Senator from Virginia, |Mr. Mason, ] 
by the then Senator from Indiana, [Mr. PetTitT; | 
but I do not quote their words, for I am now dealing 
with the Senator from South Carolina, 

To all these, Mr. Sumner replied fully and tri- 
umphantly, in a speech which, though justly severe 
thioughout, was perfectiy parliamentary, and which 
was referred to at that time, and bas been often men- 
tioned since, as a specimen of the greatest severity, 
united with perfect taste and propriety. 

The above imputation which had been heaped 
upon him, with regard te the Constituticn. was com- 
pletely enconftered, and his position vindicated, by 
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the authotity of Andrew Jackson, and the still earli- 
er authority of Thomas Jefferson. On this point, no 
attempt has ever been made to answer him. 

Tn the course of this speech, alluding to the Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr. SUMNER used words which 
Tnow adopt, not only for myself on this occasion, 
but also as an illustration of his course in this contro- 
versy: 3 

“fi is he, then, who is the offender. For myself, sir, I 
understand the sensibilities of Senators from slaveholding 
communities, and would not wound them by a superfluous 
word. Of Slavery, I speak strongly, as I must; but thus 
far, even at the expense of my argument, [ have avoided 
the contrasts, founded on details of figures aid faets, which 
are so obvious between the free States and ‘slaveholding 
eommunities;’ especially have 1 shunned ali allusion to 
South Carolina. Butthe venerable Senator, to whose dis- 
cretion that State has intrusted its interests here, will not 
aliow me to be still. God forbid that I should do injustice 
to South Carolina.” 


But the Senator from South Carolina was not to 

be silenced or appeased, He still returned to those 
personalities which flow so naturally and uncon- 
sciously from his lips. (The early, bitter personal 
assaults were repeated. He charged Mr. SuMNER’S 
‘speech with being ‘‘unfair in statement.” This is 
one of the delicate accusations of the Senator. The 
next is bolder. He charged Mr. SUMNER as “ guilty 
of historical perversion.” Pray, with what face, af- 
ter this. can he complain of my colleague? ut he 
seems determined still to press this imputation in the 
most offensive form, for he next charges my colleague 
with ‘historical falsehood, which the gentleman has 
committed in the fallacy of his sectzonad vision.” It 
would be difficult to accumulate iato one phrase 
moro offensive suggestions; and yet the Sevator now 
complains that he has had administered to him what 
he has so often employed himself. pia 

All these are understood to have been accompanied 
by a manner more offeasive than the words. 

In those extracts you will see something of the Sen- 
ator’s insolence in contrast with thé quiet manner of 
Mr. SUMNER, who, while defending his position, was 
perfectly parliamentary ; 

Uther passages from the speech of the Senator migh' 
be quoted; but the patience of the Senate is well 
nigh exhausted by this long exhibition of personali- 
ties; therefore I will content myself with only one 
more. Here it is: 


“T know, sir, he said the other day, that all he said was 
the effusion of an impulsive heart; but it was the effusion 
of his drawer. Talk tome aboutthe effusions of the heart! 
What kind of effusions are those which escape from ta- 
bles—from papers—played like cards sorted for the pur- 
pose? They are weapons prepared by contribution, and 
@ischarged in this body, with a view of gratifying the feel- 
ings of resentment and malice—with a view of wounding 
the pride of the Siate which I represent. aud through her 
to stab the reputation of the other Southern States. But, 
sir, we are above the dangers of open combat, and cannot be 
hurt by the assaults even of attempted assassination.” 


“We cannot be hurt by attempted assassination,” 
exclaims the Senator from South Carolina! 

Attempted assassination ? 

Tt ill becomes the Senator from South Carolina to 
tuse these words in connection with Massachtusetts 
or the North. The arms of Massachusetts are 
Freedom, Justice, Truth? Strong in these, she 
is not driven to the necessity of resorting to “at 
tempted assassination,” either in or out of the 
Senate. 

But the whole story is not yet told. I wish to 
refer to another assault made by the Senator, which 
T witnessed myselfa few days after I took a seat in 
this body. On the 23d of February, 1855, on one of 
the last days of tne last session, to the bill introduced 


by the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Toucey,] Mr. |) 


SuMNER moved an amendment. providing for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. He made some 


remarks in support of that proposition. The Sena- 
tor from ‘South Carolina rose and interrupted him, 
saying, “I would ask him one question, which he, 
perhaps, will not answer honestly”? Mr, SUMNER 
said, ‘I will answer any question.” The Senator 
wont on to ask questions, and received his answers ; 
and then he said, speaking of Mr Sumner, “I know 
he is not a tactician, and J shall not take advantage 
of the infirmity of a man who does not know half his 
time exactly what he is about.” . This is indeed ex- 
traordinary language for the Senator from Soutl 
Carolina to apply to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I witnessed that scene. I then deemed the language 
insulting; the manner was more so. I hold in my 
hands the remarks of the Louisville Jqurral, a 
Southorn press, upon this scene. I shall not read 
them to the Senate, for I do not wish to present 
anything which the Senator may even deem offensive 
I will say, however, that his language and his de- 
portment to my colleague on that occasion were ag: 
gressive and overbearing in the extreme. And thi 
is the Senator who never makes assaults! But no 
content with assaulting Mr. Sumner, he winds 
his speech by @ taunt at “ Boston philanthropy.” 
Surely, no person ever scattered assauit more freely! 
L have almost done. _ But something has occurret 
this session which illustrates the Senator's manne! 
Not content with making his own speeches, he inter 
rupted the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Q@eyER.] am 
desired him to insert in his speech an assault OF 
Massachusetts. Here are his words: Stith) 
“J wish my friend would incorporate into his speech a 
old law of Massachusetts which I have found. I woul 
remind my friend of an old league between the four Ne 
England States, made while they were colonies, express} 
repudiating trial by jury for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves. They called them ‘ slaves.’ too, or rather ‘ fugitiy 
servants,’ and they say they shall be delivered upvon U 
certificate of one magistrate.” 2 
Here is another instance of the Senator’s loosenegi 
of assertion, even on law, upon the knowledge @ 
which he has plumed himself in this debate. 
there were no slaves in Massachusetts at that daj 
The lew alluded to was passed in 1643. 1b was m 
until 1646, three years afterward, that the first slay 
were imported into Massachusetts from the coast @ 
Africa, and these very slaves were sent back to the 
native land at public expense. The following is 
verbatim copy of the remarkable statute by whi 
these Africans were returned to Guinea, at the ex 
pense of the Commonwealth: ~ . ll 
“The General Court, conceiving themselves bound Bj 
the first oppostunity to bear witness against the hein 
and crying sin of man-stealing, also to preseribe. » 
timely redress for what is past, and such a law for the j 
ture as maty sufficiently deter ali those belonging to us to hi 
to do in such vile and most odious conduct, justly abhor 
by all good and just men, do order that the negro interpr 
ter, with others unlawfully taken, be, by the first opport 
nity, at the charge of the Colony, for the preseut, sent 
his native country of Guinea, and a letter with him, of 
indignation of the Court thereabout, and justice thereof 


In the face of this act of 1646, the learned Senato 
from South Carolina wished his friend from»Misso 
to insorporate into his speech a false accusatid 
against Massachusetts and the New lingland colon i 
And he went so far as to assert that this old la 
contained an allusion to “slaves,” when the wor 
“slaves? was not mentioned, and “servants” onl 
was employed. rn 

Sir, I might here refer to the assault made by’ 
Senator from South Carolina on the Senator fi 
Towa. [Mr. Hartan,]in which he taunted that Ser 
tor with being a clergyman, and modestly told him, 
tho face of the country, that “he understood Lat 
as well as that Senator understood English!” | 

Mr. BUTLER. I never taunted any gentler 
with being a clergyman; and the Senator from I ¥ 
will not say so. I said that I had respect for his 
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_ cation; but when he atte 
I put him right. : 
_. Mr. WILSON. 


stood English.” 


f Thus has Mr. Sumner been by the Senator from 
‘South Carolina systematically assailed in this body, 
1852, up to the present tine— 
He has applied to my 
colleague every expression calculated to wound the 
sensibilities of an honorable man, and to draw down 
upon him sneers, obloquy, and hatred, in and out of 
In my place here, I now pronounce 
these continued assaults upon my colleague unparal- 
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@ period of nearly four years. 


the Senate. 















eled in the history of the Senate. 


what Mr. Sumner entitled the 
as”’—from beginning to end, 
lainness. 


ho sustained it. 
8 constantly held up to condemnation. 


answered and condemned. 
Senator from South Carolina, 
ois, [Mr. Dove.as,| the Senator from Virginia 


























tay such complaint. 


»enators, and identifying himself completely with 
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4 the debate, and his position, should be particular. 


pant, and systematic, and ruthless attacks, which. 


enator. The only cbjeciion which the Senator from 
outh Carolina can. reasonably make to Mr. Sum- 
ER is, that he struck a strong blow. 
The Senator complains that the speech was printed 
efore it was delivered. Here, again, is his accus- 
»med inaccuracy. It is true that it was in the 
rinter’s hands, and was mainly in type. but it re- 
pived additions and revisions after its delivery, and 
8 not put to press till then, Away with this petty 
ection! The Senator says that twenty thousand 
pies have gone to England. Here, again, is his 
ecustomed inaccuracy. If they have .gone. it is 
ithout Mr. Sumner’s agency. But the Senator 
esees the truth. Sir, that speech will go to Eng- 
5 it will go to the continent of Europe; it has 
ne over the country, and has been read by the 
merican poople as no speech ever delivered in this 
dy was read before. That speech will go down to 
ming ages. Whatever men may say of its senti- 
ents—and coming ages will endorse its sentiments— 


Whether it was a taunt or not, the 
‘Senator disclaims its being so, and I accept the dis- 
claimer; but [ apprehend it was not intended as a 
‘compliment to the Senator from Iowa, or that it was 
received as such by that Senator, particularly when 
taken im connection with the other taunting assump- 
.tion of the Senator from South Carolina, that he 
“understood Latin as well as that Senator under- 


I come now to speak for one moment of the late 
sech of my colleague, which is the alleged cause of 
me recent assault upon him, and which the Senator 
m South Carolina has condemned so abundantly. 
hat speech—a thorough and feurless exposition of 
“ Crime against Kan- 
is marked. by entire 
Things are called by their right names 
the usurpation in Kansas is exposed, and also the 
upologies for it, successively. No words were spared 
hich seemed necessary to the exhibition. In ar- 
aigning the Crime, it was natural to speak of those 
Accordingly, the Administration 
Various 
senators who have vindicated this Crime are at once 
Among these are the 
the Senator from Illi- 


Mr. Mason,] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
ZEYER.|. The Senator, from South Carolina now 
*omplains of Mr. Sumner’s speech. Surely, it is dif. 
icult to see on what ground that Senator can make 
The speech was indeed se- 
rere—severe as truth—but in all respects parliament- 
ry. It is true that it handles the Senator from 
south Carolina freely, but that Senator had spoken 
epeatedly in the course of the Kansas debate, once 
tv length and elaborately, and at other times more 
wiefly, and foisting himself into the speeches of other 


he Crime which my colleague felt it his duty to 
. It was natural, therefore, that his course 


y comsidered. And in this work, Mr. Sumner had 
9 reason to hold back, when he thought of the con- 


tterly without cause, he had received from that 
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pted to correct my speech, 


it will be placed among the ablest parliamentary ef- 
forts of our own age, or of any age. 

The Senator from South Carolina tells us that the 
speech is to be condemned, and he quotes the ven- 
erable and distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Cass.] I do not know what Mr. Sumner coulda 
stand. The Senator says he could not stand the cen. 
sure of the Senator from Michigan. J could; and I 
believe there are a great many in this country whose 
powers of endurance are as great as my own. I have 
great respect for that venerable Senator; but the 
opinions of no Senator here are potential in the 
country. This is a Senate of equals. The judgment 
of the country is to be made up on the records formed 
here. The opinions of the Senator from Michigan, 
and of other Senators here, are to go into the record, 
and will receive the verdict of the people. By that 
Iam willing to stand. ' 

The Senator from South Carolina tells us that the 
speech is to be condemned. It has gone out to the 
country. It has been printed by the million. It hag 
been scattered broadcast amongst seventeen millions 
of Northern freemen who can read and write. Tho 
Senator condemns it; South Carolina condemns it; 
but South Carolina is only a part of this Confederacy, 
and but a part of the Christian and civilized world. 
South Carolina makes rice and cotton, but South 
Carolina contributes little to make up the judgment 
ot the Christian and civilized world. I value her 
rice and cotton more than I do her opinions on ques- 
tions of scholarship and eloquence, of patriotism or 
of liberty. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to assail the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, or any other Senator in 
this body; but I wish to say now, that we bave had 
quite enough of this asserted superiority, social 
and political. We were told, some time ago, by 
the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,] that those 
of us who entertained certain sentiments fawned 
upon him and other Southern men, if they per- 
mitted us to associate with them. This is strange 
language to be used in this body. I never fawned 
upon that Senator. I never sought his acquaintance, 
and [ do not know that I should feel myself honored 
if I bad it. I treat him as an equal here—I wish 
always to treat him respectfully; but when he tells 
me or my friends that we fawn upon him or his as- 
sociates, I say to him that I have never sought, and 
never shall seek, any other acquaintance than what 
official intercourse requires, with a man who de- 
clared,on the floor of the Senate, that be would 
do what Henry Clay once said “no gentleman 
eould do”’—hunt a fugitive slave. 

The Senator from Virginia, not now in his seat, 
[Mr. Mason,] when Mr. SuMNER closed his speech, 
saw fit to tell the Senate that his hands would be 
soiled by contact with ours. The Senator is not 
here; I wish he were. I have simply to say thatI 
know nothiog in that Senator, moral, intellectual, or 
physical, which entitles him to use such language 
towards members of the Senate, or any portion of 
God’s creation. I know nothing in the State from 
which he comes, rich as it is in the history of the 
past, that entitles him to speak in such a manner. I 
am not here to assail Virginia. God knows I have 
not 3 feeling in my heart against her or against her 
public men; but I do say it is time that these arro- 
gant assumptions ceared here. This is no place fer 
assumed social superiority, as though certain Sena- 
tors held the keys of cultivated and refined society. 
Sir, they do not hold the keys, and they shall not 
hold over me the plantation whip. 

I wish always to speak kindly towards every man 
in this body. Since I came here, I have never asked 
an introduction to a Southern member of the Senate, 
not because I have any feelings egainst them, for 
God knows I have not; but I knew that they beliey- 
















































ed I held opinions hostile to their interests, and I 
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Massachusetts, and go to South Carolina. The Brit. 


supposed they would not desire my society. T have 
ish army thought it was not safe to be very near the ; 


never wished to obtrude myself on their society, so 
that certain Senators could do with me, as they have 
boasted they did with others—refuse to receive their 
advances, or refuse to recognise them on the floor 
of the Senate. Sir, there is not a Coolie in the 
Guano Islands of Peru who does not think the Celes- 
tial Empire the whole Universe. There are a great 
many men who have swung the whip over the plant 

aiion who think they not only rule the plantation, 
but make up the judgment of the world, and hold 
the keys not only to political power, as they have 
done in this country, but to social life. 

The Senator from South Carolina assails the reso- 
lutions of my State with his accustomed looseness, as 
springing from ignorance, passion, prejudice, excite- 
ment. Sir, the testimony before the House Com- 
mittee sustains all that is contained in those resolu- 
tions. Massachusetts has spoken her opinions; and 
although the Senator has quoted the Boston Courter 
to-day—and I would not rob him of any consolation 
he can derive from that souree—I know Massachu- 
setts, and I can te!l him that, of the one million two 
hundred thousand people of Massachusetts, you can- 
not find in the State one thousand— Administration 
office-hol¢ers included—who do not look with loath- 
ing and execration upon the outrage on the person 
of their Senator and the honor of taeir St-te. The 
sentiment of Massachusetts, of New England, of the 
North, approaches unanimity. Massachusetts has 
spoken her opinions. The Senator is welcome to 
ussail them, if he chooses; but they are on the rec- 
ord. They are made up by the verdict of her peo 
ple, and they understand the question, and trom 
their verdict there is no appeal. 

Mr. President, I haye spoken freely ; I shall con- 
tinue always to speak freely. I seek no controversy 
with any man; but I shall express my sentiments 
frankly, and the wore frankly because on this floor 
my colleague has been smitten down for words spo- 
ken in debate, and because there are those who, un- 
mindful of the Constitution of their country, claim 
the right thus to question us. 

After this speech of Mr. Witson, Mr. Burier indulged 
in some discursive remarks, and ended by saying— 


As I suppose the Senator [Mr. Wixson] is to be 
considered, in some senso, the historian of his State, 
T desire to ask him how many battles were fought in 
Massachusetts during the Revolutionary war? 

Mr. WILSON. I will answer the Senator. The 
battles fought in Massachusetts during the Revolu- 
tion were few, because they were not necessary. Our 
Massachusetts men met the enemy at Lexington, at 
Concord Bridge, at Bunker Hiil, and on the heights 
of Dorchester. They would have met them on every 
spot in Massachusetis, but the enemy touk good care 
right early to get and keep out of that State. 

The Senator said yesterday, as I understood him, 
that ‘South Careiina had shed hogsheads of blood 
where Massachusetts had shed gallons,” during the 
Revolution. 

4 Mr. BUTLER. On the baittle-fields of the two 
tates. 

Mr. WILSON. I heard no such limitation. I un- 
derstood the Senator to mean that South Caro'ina 
had contributed hogsheads of the blood of her sons, 
where Massachusetts had only contributed gallons, 
to the Revolution. Sir. South Carolina furnished 
five thougand five hundred soldiers; Massachusetts 
sixty-nine thousand ; and they drove the enemy, and 
followed the enemy, and met the enemy on the bat- 
tle-fields of the Revolution, from the Northern to the 
Southern boundaries of the Republic—from the St. 
Lawrence to the St. Mary’s. There were but few 
battles fought on the soil of Massachusetts, for the 
reason that the enemy thought it was safer to leave 
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: those cherished sentiments of liberty, for the ving) 


battle-fields of Concord. of Lexington, and of Bunker 
Hill, and it left Massachusetts, and took good care 
to keep out of a Commonwealth where friends always: 
find a welcome, and foes are apt to find a grave. 

During the Revclution, a portion of the people o 
South Carolina, the Gadsdens, the Rutiedges, the 
Laurenses, the Sumters, the Marions, made as grea 
sacrifices for the cauce of independence as any pa- 
triots in any portion of the land; but the fact cannot 
be denied, and af! these patriots, including even 
Marion, convict So>th Carolina of the fact, that sh 
had a large class of Tories. There was a civil w 
in that State—and, more than that, thousands and 
tens of thousands of her sons sought protection un 
der the British flag. When the army of Greene was 
starving, the British army in Charleston was receiv 
ing ali that the fertile valleys of South Carolina 
could produce, carry into Charleston, and exchange 
for British gold. When Greene and his patriot army 
wanted oxen and horses to carry supplies, they we 
hustied off into the forest by people who had, te 
quote the words of General Greene to General barn. 
well, ‘‘ far greater attachment to their interests tha 
zeal for the service of their country.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman whe 
fed Greene’s army atithat time? 


Mr. WILSON. “Who fed Greene’s army?” The 
army was hardly fed at all—at any rate, it was bu 
poorly fed and scantily clothed. I apprehend. sil 
that Greene’s army —like the schoolboy’s whisth 
that whistled itself—fed itself. ; 

I have no diposition to assail the Senator’s State 
I should blush if I could say aught against the pa 
triots of South Carolina, or even cease to feel grath 
tude for their efforts—their prompt response to tie 
patriots of my own State in the early days of the 
Revolution; but, sir, Gadsden, Burke, Marion, Ram 
say, Barnwell, and the patriots of that period, hay 
borne this evidence, that South Carolina was weal 
ened in that contest by the existence of Slaver 
That was what Mr. SumNER charged, and ona 10 
mer occasion demonstrated; and that, I take it, n 
man here or elsewhere can deny. i 

The Senator tells us that he has complimented th 
battle-fields of Massachusetts, the fields of Lexi 
ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill. That Senator, at 
the constituents of that Senator, can stand upp) 
those sacred spots, and breathe something of th 
spirit of Liberty that makes them immortal | & 
can utter his sontiments—sentiments so little in ha 
mony with the gallant dead that sleep beneath thos 
hallowed sods, or the living who now guard the 
under the protection of law. and a public sentime: 
nurtured and sustained by free speech. Pshould ® 
proud to tread the battle-fields of South Carolir 
hallowed by patriot blood. Yes, sir, it would aff 
me intense gratification to staad upon those stric 
fields, so dear to every true American heart; but 
do not know that I couid@ do so without sappressi 
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cation of which patriot blood was poured out 


Camden, Quilford, Eutaw, and Hobkirk Hill. 

But all these allusions and reflections upon 
history of the past afford me no gratification. I 
to the Senator from South Carolina, that he, am 1 . 
and all of us, had far better turn from the past, ce | 
to reflect upon the services of our States in the - 
olutionary era, and deal with the iiving questi 
which we must meet in this age— questions that By) 
great issues, involving the interes.s of our comm 
country and the rights of humac nature. He, 
I, and all of us here, ought to strive to settle ny 
great issues for the good of our common cowl 
and the whole people of the country, bond and fr§ 
+, 
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OF SLAVERY. 
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HON. ELI THAYER, OF MASS. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, March 25, 1858. 
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It may be expected, Mr. Chairman, that at this 
time I should say something in defence of the 
Pilgrims, and of the State of Massachusetts; for 
they have been repeatedly assailed on this floor, 
within the last two weeks. But I shall make no 
defence. There are some things which I never 
attempt to defend. Among these are the Falls 
of Niagara, the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, the Atlantic Ocean, Plymouth Rock, Bunker 
Hill, and the history of Massachusetts. Any 
man may assail either or all of them with per- 
fect impunity, so far as I am concerned. Any 
words of disparagement or vituperation directed 
against either of these objects, by any assailant, 
excite in me feelings very different from those of 
indignation—whether the assailant comes with a 
bow as long as ‘that of the bold Robin Hood, 
or witb a bow of shorter range, like that of the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Suorrer.] 
[Laughter.] But I deprecate the disposition that 
impels these shafts’ against the sistér States of 
this Confederagy. I deprecate this sectional ani- 
mosity qhanahy and wherever I see it evinced. 
I have heard too much of the aggressions of the 
North and ef the aggressions of the South, in the 
past, to be very much in love with either of these 
ideas. I have never been accustomed to speak 
of the aggressions of the slave power, and I have 
no purpose of doing it now or hereafter. If the 
one-hundredth part of the people of this country 
can make dangerous aggressions on the rights 
and interests of the other ninety-nine hundredth 
parts of the people, either by the force of strength 
or by the arts of diplomacy, I assure you that I 
will be the last man to complain of it. I think 
that this Slavery question is altogether too small 
a question to disturb so great a people as inhabit 


‘the United States of America. 


For myself, I was always in favor of popular 
sovereignty, rightly so called. I am ready, for 
one, to agree to-day that the Territories belong- 
ing to this Government shall be open to settle- 
ment at any time when Congress thinks fit so to 
open them, and that the people of all parts of 
the country sball go into them with the assurance 
of absolute and complete non-intervention ; with the 


assurance that whenever any chief Executive, 
official, or non-resident, shall interfere, by fraud 
or violence, in their affairs, he shall either be 
impeached or hanged; with the assurance that 
when the people shall have the ratio of repre- 
sentation required by law, and shall come to 
Congress with a Constitution republican in form, 
they shall be admitted into the Union as a State. 
This, sir, is popular sovereignty, and it is what 
was practiced in this country two centuries ago. 

The people of the Plymouth colony had the 
privilege of choosing their own Governor, and of 
making their own laws. The same was true of 
the New Haven colony, and of the colony of the 
Providence Plantations. They always did it. I 
believe the Crown of England never appointed a 
Governor for these colonies; certainly not for 
the last two. But were those people, without 
ever having exercised the right of self-govern- 
ment, better prepared to govern themselves than 
are our people, educated under our State Gov- 
ernments, who go into our Territories? Why, 
then, should we continue to have an “ Ahab to 
trouble Israel,” while he lays the blame of his 
own misconduct upon the emigrant aid societies ? 
Why not cut off these Territories from all con- 
nection with the General Government, legislative 
or executive? Then we shall have no more agi- 
tatian in Congress, and no more contention in 
the Territories. But so long as this connection 
continues, so long as we have a President trying 
to bias, by his appointments, and perhaps by the 
United States troops, the will of the people, so 
long shall we have agitation, and we shall have 
enough of it. 

Well, sir, I have nothing to find fault about. 
I am very well pleased with the present tendency 
of events. But, sir, there are those who are dis- 
satisfied, and who are inclined to invoke a certain 
deity—lI think a false deity—which presides over 
a portion of this Union; a deity which has been 
invoked by great men on great occasions, and by 
little men on little occasions, for a long time 
past—a deity in whose expected presence both 
the people and the politicians have sometimes 
stood aghast—“ when he,” in prospect only, 


“from his horrid hair'shook pestilence and war.” 
This sulphurous god is Disunion. This Capitol 
Hill has been a veritable Mount Carmel for the 
last quarter of a century, upon which experiments 
have been tried with this bogus deity. One day 
upon Mount Carmel was sufficient. to. determine 
the destiny of Baal and his prophets. But here, 
we, the most patient people in the world, wit- 
ness these invocations ycur after year, with exem- 
plary endurance, expecting that the great Is-to-be 
will some time come. And you and I, Mr. Chair- 
man, even during the..present session of Con- 
gress,,have witnessed attempts to kindle here 
sthe fires upon the altar of Southern rights. But 
the sacrifice, the altar, and the spectators, were 
as cold as alabaster. The prophets only were 
warm; but they were warm, not from the pres- 
ence of the.god, but from his absence. He does 
not make his appearance. The great Is-to-be 
does not come. He has either gone on a very 
long journey, or else he is in a very deep sleep. 
Well, sir, shall we have this deity of Disunion 
invoked forever? Who is to blame? If the 
North has given cause, what have we done? 
‘What cause of disunion has ever proceeded from 
us? Have you not had everything your own 
way ?. Have we not let.you have the Democratic 
party to use as you please? [Langhter.] Have 
you not had the Government for a long time? 
And have we not let you use it just as you had 
_amind to? We, sir, were busy about our com- 
merce, extending it around the world; about our 
railroads ; our internal improvements; our col- 
leges, and all those things which interest our 
people. We knew that you had a taste for goy- 
erning, and that by the indulgence you might be 
gratified without serious injury to us. For many 
years you have had your own way, but now you 
come here.and cry out ‘‘disunion.” Why, what 
“more can we do? 


Well, it may be that we have encouraged a 


mistake on your part. It may be that we have 
given you some reason to suppose that this tem- 
porary. courtesy of governing, which we have 
extended, was a permanent right. However, if 
you have fallen into that error, we will, perhaps, 
-at some future time disabuse and correct you. 
But whatever blame there is anywhere, whatever 
cause there is for disunion, must attach to the 
action of the slave power, commanding and 
controlling the Democratic party, and to no one 
‘else in the country. Therefore, at this time, I 
“come with exultation—not, to be sure, with ma- 
lignant exultation—to speak for a few moments 
upon the decline and fall of Slavery—nay, sir, 
further, upon the swicide of Slavery in this land. 
‘I will show you by what acts the two most im- 
portant pillars of its support have been removed, 
and that the whole system of Slavery must there- 
fore fall,. And these two events have been ac- 
complished, if not by its direct efforts, at least 
_by the connivance of this same party, impelled 
by this. same controlling agency. 
_. J will first show you how the moral power of 
this institution has been destroyed, by what act, 
and then I will show you how and by what act 
its political power is forever doomed. But, sir, 
how did an institution like this ever have a 


moral power? is a question for us to examine. 
In the first place, we are told by Southern men 
that we have a nation of heathen in our land; 
and we are told by the same authority that we 
have an institution here for their regeneration. 
Now, sir, if we have, from necessity, a nation of 
heathen in our Jand, and if Slavery is an insti- 
tution for their regeneration, it is very clear that 
Slavery has a moral power. But, says the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Garrrewu,] speaking 
of negroes, ‘‘ They are idle, dissolute, improvident, 
‘ lazy, unthrifty, who think not of to-morrow, who 
* provide but scantily for to-day.” 

I will also give you other proof. Here it is: 

‘“Who would credit it, that in these years of 
‘ benevolent and successful missionary effort, in 
‘this Christian Republic, there are over two mil- 
‘ lions of human beings in the condition of heathen, 
‘and in some respects in a worse condition? 
‘ From long-continued and close observation, we 
‘ believe their moral and religious condition is 
‘such that they may justly be regarded as the 
‘ heathen of this Christian country.’””—Committee 
of Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, in 1833. 

‘‘ After making all reasonable allowances, our 
‘ colored population can be considered, at the 
‘ best, but semi-heathens.”—Kentucky Union's Cir-" 
cular to the Ministers of the Gospel in Kentucky, 
1834. 

“There seems to be an almost entire dieenee 
‘ of moral principle among the mass of our col- 
‘ored population.”—C. W. Gooch, Hsq., Prize 
Essay on Agriculture in Virginia. 

“There needs no stronger illustration of thal 
‘ doctrine of depravity than the state of human 
‘ nature on plantations in general, ee 
‘Their advance in years is but a progression 
‘to the higher grades of iniquity.”— Hon. C. C. 
Pinckney, Address before the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Society, Charleston, 1829, second edition, 
pages 10, 12. 

The Maryville (Tennessee) Intelligencer, of Oc 
tober 4, 1835, says of the slayes of the Southwest, 
that their “condition through time will be second 
only to that of the wretched credfures in hell.” 

Here, then, is a field for great missionary la- 
bor; and it is fortunate that under these circum- 
stances we happen to have an institution which 
is perfectly adapted to the regeneration of a lost 
and ruined race. I quote from the honorable 
member from the State of Virginia, in a speech 
delivered here, some time ago, in the House of 
Representatives : 

“T believe that the institution of Slavery is a 
‘noble one; that it is necessary for the good, 
‘ the well being, of the negro race. Looking to 
‘ history, I go further, and I say, in the presence 
‘of this assembly, and under all the imposing 
Siken instances surrounding me, that I believe 

‘it is God’s institution? Yes, sir, if there is any- 
‘ thing in the action of the great Author of us 
‘all; if there is anything in the conduct of His 
chosen people; if there is anything in the con- 
‘duct of Christ himself, who came upon this 
‘ éarth, and yielded up His life as a sacrifice, that 
‘all through His death might live; if there is 
‘ anything in the conduct of His Apostles, who 
‘ inculcated obedience on the part of slaves to- 
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‘ wards their masters as a Christian duty, then 
‘we must believe that the institution is from 
'* God.”—Hon. Wm. Smith, of Virginia, in a speech 
im the House of Representatives. 

Again, I quote from the speech of the honora- 
ble gentleman from Georgia, [ Mr. por nat in 
regard to this same sentiment: 

“very sentiment expressed in that eloquent 
‘extract meets my hearty approbation, As a 
‘ Christian man, believing in the teachings of 
‘ Holy Writ, 1 am here to-day before a Christian 
‘ nation to reaffirm and reannounce the conclu- 
‘sion to which that distinguished gentleman 
‘ came—that this institution, however much it 
‘may have been reviled, is of God.” 

Mr. Chairman, these are not the only authori- 
ies on this subject. You and I have heard from 
he other side, day after day, quotations from the 

ible, intending to prove the same thing; and 

ou and I know that there are honest men in the 

slave States who believe that this is a fact. I 
ave seen such men myself, and have conversed 
ith them. They have told me that Slavery was 
n absolute curse; and that the only reason why 
hey held their slaves a day was, that they owed 
hem certain religious duties, and must keep 
hem to look after their sviritual welfare. They 
eared that if their slaves were cast loose upon 
he world, with nobody to look after their spirit- 
ual interests, they would be spiritually lost. I 
heard this from a gentleman from Kentucky, and 
again from a gentleman trom Augusta, Georgia, 
and I believe in my heart that both of these gen- 
tlemen were honest in these views. 

Iam not here to impugn any man’s motives. 

[ put this upon the ground that is claimed by 
Southern men; and when I listened to the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, reading honestly from 
the sacred volume in defence of this institution, 
as coming from God, and as a means for the re- 
generation of a heathen race in our land,I felt 
impelled to use the language of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, which he employed on Mars Hill: 
“Oh! Athenians, I perceive that in all things ye 
are exceedingly given to religion.” [Laughter. ] 
|Now, sir, since this institution has done all it 
2ver can in this capacity, and since it is now de- 
3troyed as a converting and regenerating power, 
stand here to give it its proper place in eccle- 
iastical history, for its right place it has never 
et had. 

In order to understand what position it is en- 
ititled to, we must, to some extent, speak by com- 
arison, because we cannot speak absolutely on 
these matters of religion. The religious journals 
f the free States have oftentimes most unrea- 
onably exulted over our religious efforts, when 
hey contrasted them with the efforts of our 
Southern brethren. I have seen placed in paral- 

el columns, in Northern journals, the contribu- 
ions of the free States and the contributions of 
he slave States; and there were mighty words 
f exultation, unbecoming a Christian journal 
r Christian people at any time, when it was 
shown that our contributions for foreign mis- 
ions were a hundred-fold more than yours. It 
is true we make more contributions. The city 
of Boston gives, for foreign missions, perhaps 
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more than all) the slave States; and the city, of 
New York perhaps more than Boston. But what 
of that? We give a few cents apiece, and only 
a few cents, for foreign missions each year, which. 
amounts to a great sum, because we are a great. + 
people. We send men to heathen nations. far 
over the water, to tell them about their future, 
destiny. We are careful not to send our des¢ men; 
we keep our Notts and Waylands, and. our 
Beechers and Cheevers, at home ; but sometimes 
a Judson escapes from us. before we know what. 
he is. This is about the extent we submit to self. 
sacrifice for the sake of the heathen. 

Is there any cause for exultation in this, when 
we see what our Southern brethren have done 
and are doing? When have we ever taken the 
heathen to our hearth-stones and to our, bosoms ? 
When have we ever admitted the heathen to 
social communion with ourselves and our chil- 
dren? When have we ever taken the heathen 
to our large cities to show them the works of art, . 
or to the watering places to show them fashion- 
able society and beautiful scenery ?. Did. you ever 
see a Yankee at the White Sulphur Springs shed- 
ding a benign religious influence overa little con- . 
gregation of heathen companions? [Laughter.] — 
We have pious women in the Northern States, — 
whose bright example has made attractive the ~ 
paths of virtue and religion. Conspicuous among 
them, in every good work, are the wives of our — 
ministers sand deacons; but not one of these, — 
within the range of my acquaintance, would con- 
sider herself qualified, either by nature or by _ 
grace, to be chambermaid, dry-nurse, and spirit- _ 
ual adviser, to ten or twenty heathens in her own 
family.. But, sir, had these worthy dames been ~ 
noble dames ; had they come down to us from the _ 


‘blood of the Norman Kings, through the bound- 


ing pulses of sundry cavaliers, and then had 
been willing to assume these humble offices of © 
Christian charity, we should have believed the © 
time, so often prayed for, had already come, when 
‘kings should be fathers and queens nursing — 
mothers in tbe church.” Where, then, is the — 
ground for this exultation on the part of the © 
North? I tell you that it cannot be prompted | 
by anything but a rotund, bulbous, self-righteous- 
ness. So much, then, for the social sacrifices ort 
our Southern brethren. 

What other sacrifices have they made to regen- 
erate this race? Great moral and intellectual | 
sacrifices. I will read what Southern men say’ — 
on this subject: 

Judge Tucker, of Virginia, said in 1801: 


“T gay nothing of the baneful effects of Slave~, » 
‘ ry on our moral character, because you know I, : 
‘ have long been sensible of this point.” 

The Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and, 
Georgia said, in their report of 1834; 


“Those only who have, the management of, 
‘ these servants know what the hardening effect... 
‘of it is upon their own feelings towards them.” , 
Judge Summers, of Virginia, said, in a speech 
in 1832, in almost the,same words; ' ts 
tb A Have population produces the most perni- 
‘ cious effects upon the manners, habits, and. , 
‘ character, of those among whom it exists,” | 
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Judge Nichols, of Kentucky, in a speech in 
1837, said : 

4: The deliberate convictions of my most ma- 
‘tured consideration are, that the institution of 
‘ Slavery is a most serious injury to the habits, 
‘ manners, and morals, of our white population ; 
‘that it leads, to sloth, es eye dissipation, 
‘ and vice.” 

So said Mr. Jefferson : 

« The man must be a prodigy who can retain 
‘ his manners and morals uncontaminated” [in 
the midst of Slavery. ] 

John Randolph, on the floor of Congress, said : 

«‘ Where are the trophies of this infernal traffic? 
‘ The handcuff, the manacle, the blood-stained 
‘cowhide! What man is worse received in 
‘ society for being a hard master? Who denies 
‘the hand of sister or daughter to such, mon- 
‘ sters? ” 


I might quote a hundred other Southern 
authorities of the same kind, showing the bane- 
ful effect of this institution upon the moral and 
intellectual character of the South. I might also 
quote from the United States census. I have 
the papers here, but time will not allow. 


Now, in addition to these moral and intellect- 
ual sacrifices which our Southern brethren ad- 
mit, there are pecuniary sacrifices which you 
know to be very great; indeed, had Virginia 
been free fifty years ago, had she been, exempt 
from this great tendency to christianize the Af- 
rican race, she would have been worth more this 
day than are all the Atlantic States south of New 
Jersey. And should she by any chance become 
free, you will see her wealth and her population 
increase in proportion as this missionary spirit is 
diminished. [Laughter.] Itis true, our South- 
ern brethren, impressed with this great idea of 
christianizing the African race, having for their 
only ambition to present the souls of their ne- 
groes, without spot or blemish, before the throne 
of the Eternal, have sacrificed almost everything. 
I could quote from Southern men upon this sub- 
ject. The sagacious statesman who governs the 
Old Dominion, in a speech a few years ago, said: 


“ But in all the four cardinal resources—won- 
‘ derful to tell, disagreeable to tell, shameful to 
‘ announce—but one source of all four, in time 
‘past, has been employed to produce wealth. 
‘ We have had no work in manufacturing, and 
‘ commerce has spread its wings and flown from 
‘us, and agriculture has only skimmed the sur- 
‘face of mother earth. Three out of the four 
‘cardinal virtues have been idle; our young 
‘men, over their cigars and toddy, have been 
‘ talking politics, and the negroes have been left 
‘to themselves, until we have all grown poor 
‘ together.” 


But trials, and tribulations, and poverty, have 
ever beset the pathway of the saints. In the 
earliest days, they “‘wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins, persecuted, afflicted, tor- 
mented.” Even now, in the nineteenth century, 
the condition of our Southern brethren is not 
much improved, since they are compelled “to 
chase the stump-tailed steer over sedge patches 
which outshine the sun, to get a tough steak,” 
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and to listen to the perpetual cry of “debts ! 
debts!” “taxes! taxes!” 

In this age of material progress, you have seen 
the North outstrip you; but, with true Christian 
patience and Christian devotion, you have ad- 
hered to the great work of regenerating the 
heathen. [Laughter.] Through evil report and 
through good report, reproached and maligned 
abroad by those who did not understand your 
motives, and, worst of all, sometimes abused at 
home by the ungrateful objects of your Christian 
charity, you have still pressed on towards the 
mark of your high calling. Now, sir, when was © 
there ever a class of men so devoted and so self- — 
sacrificing? I have read the history of the Apos- — 
tles; Ihave read the history of the Reformers, 
of the Scotch Covenanters, of the Huguenots, and — 
of the Crusaders; and | tell you, not in one or ~ 
all of these have I seen any such heroic self-sac- 
rifice for the good of another race, or for the © 
good of other men, as I do see in the history of — 
these slave States. I have seen Fox’s Book of — 
Martyrs, but there is nothing in that to compare © 
at all with the martyrs of the South. The cen- | 
sus of the United States is the greatest book of — 
martyrs ever printed. [Laughter.] Other books ” 
treat of martyrs as individuals: the census of © 
the United States treats of them by counties and ~ 
by States. I can see how a man, impressed with © 
a grand and noble sentiment, should perhaps, © 
in excitement or in an emergency, give up his life | 
in support of it; but I cannot see how a man can © 
sacrifice his friends, his family, and his country, 4 
for a religious idea. or an abstraction. 

Here, then, sir, is the position of our Southern - 
brethren upon this subject. But-the worst is yet | 
to be told—the doleful conclusion of the whole ~ 
matter. They have made sacrifices, and it seems 
to me that they were entitled to the rewards for © 
them; and I doubt not that they have often con-_ 
soled themselves in contemplating the rewards in , 
the future which must await them for such good. 
services in the present. I have no doubt, sir, — 
that oftentimes, seeing they have not treasures © 
laid up on earth, they supposed they had treas-~ 
ures laid up in heaven. [Laughter.] But just ; 
at that time when they seemed to be almost in ~ 
the fruition of their labors, when the gentleman 
from Missouri, [ Mr. ANDERSON, ] in great exulta-— 
tion of spirit, was speaking of the institution ] 
that had raised the negro trom barbarism to { 
Christianity and civilization, and when the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hueues,] had canght— 
the inspiration, and said, that although the body | 
of the African might be toiling under the lash, ~ 
“his soul was free, and could converse on the 
sublimest principles of science and philosophy ”—_ 
when faith had almost become sight—just then, — 
sir, out comes the Supreme Court with the decis-— 
ion that 

A NEGRO HAS NO SOUL! [Langhter.]  — 

‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” All- 
these treasures that were supposed to have been | 
laid up ‘“‘ where neither moth nor rust doth cor= 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor > 
steal,” have been invaded by the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. More than two centuries of prayers and 
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' 
tears, of heroic self-sacrifice and Christian devo- 
tion, of faith and hope, of temperal and spiritual 
agony, have come to this “lame and impotent 
conclusion.” [Laughter.] The moral dignity 
of the grandest missionary enterprise of this age 
is annihilated. 
_ As a Northern man, I stand here a disin- 
terested spectator of these events. If I do not 
like the decision of the court, I have a higher 
law. The negro himself can appeal to the court 
of heaven; but what refuge has the Southern 
church? [Renewed laughter.] None whatever. 
This decision is a blow, direct and terrible, fall- 
ing with crushing violence upon our Southern 
_brethren. This Supreme Court, with cruel and 
relentless hostility, has persecuted the Southern 
church as the dragon of the Apocalypse pur- 
sued the woman into the wilderness, seeking to 
devour her offspring. [Much laughter. ] 

What motives could have impelled the court to 
this act? I have no doubta patriotic motive. Iam 
not here to impugn the motives of any man, or of 
any set of men, much less of the highest judicial 
tribunal in this land. No doubt, sir, their motives 
were patriotic, for they had witnessed the devas- 
tation of this terrible religious fanaticism through 
the South. They had seen the ravages of this’ 
disastrous missionary monomania, and they de- 
termined that there must be aa end of it; and 
how could they so effectually end it as by anni- 
hilating at once the object of its aims and aspi- 
rations. That, sir, they have done. 

Here, then, endeth the moral power of the insti- 
tution of Slavery. 

I come now to the consideration of the event 

which just as surely has doomed to destruction 
| the political power of that institution—I mean the 
/repeal of the Missouri Compromise measure in 
| the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. That 
act, sir, | will show to you—if it ever was com- 
‘mitted by the slave power—to have beena suicidal 
act. What need was there for repealing that 
_Compromise, or of admitting Slavery into Kansas 
by law? Was not the South sure enough of the 
Territory as it was before? I think—and this is 
my honest conviction—that had it not been for 
that act, Kansas would have been inevitably a 
slave State. We of the North had no particular 
interest in that Territory. It was put down in 
our geographies as the great American desert. 
We had not considered it of much importance; 
but we relied on the Jaw to keep Slavery out of 
it, and to preserve it to Freedom. We of the’ 
North have had too high an idea of the power of 
the General Government and of daw, either for 
Freedom or against Freedom. Sir, this General 
Government has but little power over this ques- 
tion. Itis not a motive power. It is only a reg- 
istry, an exponent of power. It is the log-book 
of the ship of State, and not the steam-engine 
that propels the ship, or the wind that fills the 
canvas. We would like to have the log-book 
kept right, to show us our true position; but we 
do not now consider the Government as the mo- 
tive power. The motive power of this nation, as of 
all nations, is the people in their homes; and as 
the people in their homes are, so is your character 
and so is your progress. If the people in their 


homes in Kansas had been Pro-Slavery, what could 
the North have opposed to it? It was emigration, 
and emigration only, that could have made Kansas 
a State, either slave or free. The great law that 
governs emigration is this: that emigration fol- 
lows the parallels of latitude westward. Under 
that law, Kansas would have been settled entirely 
by a Pro-Slavery people, as was the southern part 
of Indiana, and as was the southern part of Illinois. 
We in the North, trusting in the protection of the 
law, would have had no remedy. People in fayor 
of Slavery would have gone there, and if they 
were compelled at first to adopt a free Constitu- 
tion in order to shape their institutions according 
to any law concerning the Territory, they might 
have soon reversed that position. In fact, the 
decision of the Supreme Court has now made 
any such thing unnecessary. They might have 
formed just such a Constitution as they pleased. 
Well, then, we would thus, in all probability, 
have had Kansas a slave State without the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. But the passage of that bill, 
if Slavery had been certain before, seemed to the 
majority of the people in the North to make it 
almost inevitable. History warranted this fear. 
Judging from the case of Indiana, there seémed 
to be no chance whatever for Freedom in Kansas, 
after the opportunity for Slavery to enter there 
had been given. There was Missouri on the 
confines of the Territory—and the most densely - 
peopled portion of Missouri, too. Freedom-lov- 
ing men, desiring to go to that Territory, would 
have had to travel hundreds and thousands of 
miles. The men who lived on the line of Kan- 
sas, aS well as other Southern men who enter- 
tained the same idea—though they did not ex- 
press it then, for fear of losing the bill—antici- 
pated that the passage of the bill would settle the 
question for Slavery in Kansas forever. That 
was the evidence of the early history of Indiana. 
When that Territory was opened for settlement, 
a few slaveholders, perhaps a dozen or a score, 
went over from Kentucky, and, contrary to the 
wishes both of the President and Congress, con- 
trary to the ordinance of 1787, established Sla- 
very; and they obtained such control over that 
young Territory, that petitions, signed by many 
of the inhabitants, praying Congress to suspend 
the prohibition of Slavery, were presented to 
Congress, year after year, from 1803 to 1807. 
These few slaveholders of the Territory of In- 
diana acquired such control over the inhabitants 
of that Territery, because they were an organiza- 
tion, as Slavery is everywhere and at all times 
an organization. It was a concentration of cap- 
ital, a concentration of influence, and a concen- 
tration of power, which our emigrants from the 
free States, coming one by one, were unable to 
resist; and had it not been for the overwhelming 
population which poured in from the North in 
1807 and 1808, the prohibition of Slavery would 
have been suspended. Had it not been for John 
Randolph, it would have been suspended in 1803: 
and had it not been for Mr. Franklin in the Sen- 
ate, it might have been suspended in 1807; and 
both of these were Southern men. 

Well, sir, [ have said that slaveholders are 
everywhere an organization. There isa commu- 


nity of interest, a bond of feeling and of sym- 
pathy, which combines and. concentrates all 
efforts to defend. Slavery where it, is, and to ex- 
tend it to places where it is not. I will quote 
from the last number of De Bow’s Review, every- 
where acknowledged to be good Southern author- 
ity. In an article defending the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, the writer says: 

‘‘ We of the South have been practicing ‘ Or- 
‘ ganized Emigration’ for a century, and hence 
‘ have outstripped the North in the acquisition 
‘ofland. The owner of a hundred slaves, who, 
‘with his overseer, moves to the West, carries 
‘ out a self-supporting, self-insuring, well-organ- 
‘ized community. This is. the sort of ‘Organ- 
‘ized Emigration’ which experience shows suits 
‘ the South and the negro race, whilst Mr. Thay- 
‘ er’s is equally well adapted to the whites.” 

Then, what fault can be found with our efforts to 
organize Freedom by means of our emigrant aid 
societies, that enable ourcitizens to go to the Terri- 
tory in companies of twenty, fifty, one hundred, or 
two hundred, to take possession of the West, and 
to locate there the institutions under which they 
choose to live? 

And here I come to the defence of this asso- 
ciation. It has been assailed, time and again, 
on this floor, and I have never been allowed even 
the privilege of putting questions to its assail- 
ants. The gentleman from Missouri | Mr. AnpErR- 
son] called it “‘ illegal and unconstitutional.” It 
has been so. assailed by the successor of Millard 
Fillmore. But where is the proof? Which of 
its acts has been, shown to be illegal or uncon- 
Stitutional? If it was illegal and. unconstitu- 
tional, why has not the organization been: crush- 
ed by the courts? Wecontend that any organi- 
zation, which is allowed to continue its existence 
from year to year, and to carry on its business, 
has the presumption, at least, of a legal right to 
do so. We claim that for the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. 

But the gentleman from Missouri professes to 
have authority in regard to this matter. He has 
said that we may employ this emigrant aid so- 
ciety in promoting emigration to Central Amer- 
ica and to foreign countries, but that we must 
“beware” how we do so in colonizing the Terri- 
tories of this Government. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Missouri has any. authority in 
these premises, I hope he will exercise it. lask 
him to publish a hand-book for emigrants, telling 
us how we may go into a Territory; whether 
we may ride or must go on foot; whether we 
may take our wives and children with us, or 
must leave them at home; whether we may take 
some of our neighbors with us, with their agri- 
cultural implements and. steam-engines, or 
whether we must go into the Territories without 
any neighbors whatever; whether we may get 
horses or oxen from the free States, or whether 
we must content ourselves to take mules from 
the State of Missouri. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, let us have not only the book, but 
the reasons for it. Let us know bow far we may 
go, according to the law, in this matter of emigra- 
tion. I recommend the gentleman from Missouri 
to take some lessons from the gentleman from 
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Mississippi [Mr. Quirman] on the rights of emigra~.) 
tion. I think he can get broader views upon this ; 
subject, if he will consult that gentleman, and I. 
think he will. allow Northern men to go to the 
places which they have a right to go to by the law... 
of this land, in such society, if it be law-abiding, — 


as they may choose to select for themselves. 


I have said that the great general law of emi- - 
gration is, that the emigrants shall follow the — 
parallels of latitude in this country. There are 
some exceptions to this. The gold in California 
led our emigrants from the extreme North across _ 
many parallels of latitude. That was.a sufficient 
disturbing cause. The existence of Siavery in 
the slave States of this country has driven thir- 
ty-five out of every hundred emigrants across _ 
northern parallels to the free States of the — 
Union. That was another great and powertaha 
cause. But there is another cause suflicient to — 
carry emigration southward over parallels of — 
latitude. That is, the argument of cheap lands, % 
with the additional advantage of organized emi- 
gration. The objections that have heretofore _ 
existed among Northern men to settling in South- _ 
ern States are, by this mode of emigrating, en- ; 
tirely obviated. The Northern man, with his 
family of children, would not heretofore go. intoll 
a Southern State, in the absence of sehools and - 
churches. But when, combined with one or two 
hundred, or one or. two thousand, of his friends 
and neighbors, he goes into a slave State, he 
carries with him schools and churches, and he 
mechanic arts, all these difficulties are obviated ; 
and, besides, he has the inducement of going 
where the land can be bought at slave-State prices, — 
in the expectation of finding it come up probably — 
in. a few years to, free-State prices, which are — 
five or six times greater than slave-State prices. 
Here is the greatinducement of increasing wealth. i 
Let a colony start from Massachusetts,and settle _ 
on almost any land in the State of Virginia—in 
Greenville, Southampton, Dinwiddie, or Acco- 
mac, where the lands do not ayerage so high as # 
three dollars an acre, by the census of 1850—_ 
and the very day they settle there, the value of 
the land is more than doubled. » There is peer 
land for sale to-day in Tennessee and North Caro- © 
lina, for fifty cents per acre, than can be bought ' 
for ten times that sum in any free State. 4 

How can such an appeal to the migrating 
population of the North, in favor of organized em~ 
gration to the slave States, be resisted? IL know. 
of no means of resisting it. Certainly you can 
have no reason for resisting it, but every reason 
to encourage it. We do not come as your 
enemies; we come as your friends. We do 
not come to violate your laws, but to improve 
our own condition. This movement south- 
ward is destined to continue and to increase. 
Sir, if, Slavery were as sacred as the Ark of 
the Covenant, and if it were defended by an-~ 
gels, I doubt. whether it. could withstand the> 
progress of this age and the money-inaking ten=~ 
dencies of the Yankee. But it is not as sacred 
as the Ark of the Covenant, and nobody believes — 
that it is defended by angels, ile 

But, sir, there begins to be an enlightened idea | 
in these border slaye States upon this subject,» 
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A year ago, when I proposed to plant a few 
colonies in Virginia, several journals in the Old 
Dominion threatened me with hemp and grape- 
vine if I should ever set foot in that Territory. 
Well, I thought I would make the experiment. 


Kentucky. I addressed numerous audiences in 
both of those States, and everywhere where [| 
asked the people if they had any objection to their 
land being worth four or five times what it was, 
they said “No.” [Laughter.] Iasked ‘them if 
they had any objection to the manufacture of 
‘ploughs and wagons in Wayne county. There 
never had been a manufacturing establishment 
between the Big Sandy and Guyandot. Though 
no portion of this continent is better situated for 
manufacturing purposes, having more than thirty 
thousand miles of river communication, which 
affords cheap transportation to the best markets, 
with a healthy climate and inexhaustible supplies 
of coal and iron and timber of the best quality. 
Yet, every manufactured article was imported 
into this Natural Paradise of mechanics. There 
| Was not a newspaper published between the two 
rivers. I asked if they had any objection to agood, 
substantial, business newspaper published there, 
and to have schools and churches and the 
mechanic arts established in that county. With 
one voice they replied —“ None, whatever.” 
“We welcome you to our county, and to all its 
advantages.” This was a generous and manly 
reception, worthy of the history of the Old Do- 
minion. At every meeting we were wel- 
comed by the unanimous voice of the people ; 
and now I believe that there are at least twelve 
newspapers in the State of Virginia advocating 
these colonies coming into the State. The sa- 
‘gacious statesman who is the Governor of the 
‘Old Dominion gives us a general and most cor- 
‘dial welcome. Well, the prospect is very good and 
inviting; and ifthere is any danger of a dissolution 
jof the Union—in fact, if there is any weak spot 
jin the Union, [think it would be a good thing to 
patch it over with an additional layer of popula- 
‘tion. [Applause.] There never would be any dis- 
nion, if we could only attend to it, and see 
where the weak places are, and mend them in 
ime. 

But there is another exception to the rule I 
ave laid down. Central America will prove 
bundantly sufficient to carry emigration south- 
vard, even across many parallels of latitude. 
he offers the grand inducements of commerce 
f a climate unsurpassed in salubrity, (in the 
Fentral and Pacific portions,) of a fertile soil, 
hich yields three crops a year, and, more than 
ll, lands so cheap that every man may buy 
e have already begun to move, and what to 
ome men seemed to be the umbilical cord of 
n embryo Southern Empire, is likely, by these 
eans, to be cut off, if it is not cut off already. 
Laughter.] Everybody knows the physiologi- 
sal consequences. 

Well, sir, I wish now to say that there is a 
higher power than man’s in relation to this mat- 
yer of Freedom in Kansas. It seemed at first to 
he whole North that the project of establishing 
lavery there would exclude Freedom, and the 





I went into western Virginia and into eastern | 


ld 
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whole North was intimidated by it!) There was 
the greatest reluctance manifested to emigration 
in that direction, from the North. Everywhere 
there was fear; everywhere despair. 
“There was silence deep as death, 
While we floated on our path; 


And the boldest held his breath 
tor atime.” 


| 


Six months of persistent effort in writing and 
speaking were required to induce the first colony 
of only thirty men to go to Kansas. The people 
had become impressed with the idea that Kan- 
sas was destined to be aslave State; but as soon 
as the first colony hadreached that Territory, and 
had founded the famous city of Lawrence, the 
whole train of Northern emigration was turned 
from Nebraska and from Minnesota to Kansas. 
And they have filled Kansas with Free State 
men—such men as are fitted for the high posi- 
tion they occupy; for Kansas is the geographi- 
cal centre of our possessions. Its position in it- 
self makes it the arbiter of our fate in all coming 
time, destined to give law to all between the Mis- 
souri river and the golden gates of the Pacific, 
and to make its power felt all the way between 
the British possessions and the Gulf of Mexico. 

| Never were more noble men needed for a more 
noble work. It was necessary that Plymouth 
Rock should repeat itself in Kansas. The Puri- 
tan character was needed there; but how could 
it be had, except by such discipline as made the 
Puritans ; for if it was necessary that they should 
be elevated like the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
Jand, it was also necessary that they should have 
the training of the Pilgrim Fathers. They were 
peculiar in their early history, and peculiar in 
their late history. They had their early educa- 
tion among the rocks and mountains of New 
England. I have known of great men in times 
past, who came from the forest, who came from 
hills and mountains; but I never have known 
them to be raised on Wilton carpets. These men 
received their early training among the rugged 
hills of New England, where they waged inces- 
Sant war on ice and granite, on snow and gravel- 
stones. It is there where they acquire their en- 
ergy and their power. And, sir, I think the 
Yankee race has at least an octave more com- 
pass than any other nation on earth. I know a 
Yankee doughface is half an octave meaner than 
any other man. [Laughter.] 

Sir, some of the best of this Yankee race went 
to Kansas. They were stigmatized, six months 
before they arrived there, as thieves and paupers. 
Well, if such men as those who have built Law- 
rence, and Topeka, and Manhattan, and Ossawat- 
omie, and Quindaro, were thieves and paupers, 
what do you think we respectable, well-to-do 
people, will accomplish in the Old Dominion, 
where we are now becoming acquainted with 
some of the “ first families?” These Free State 
men of Kansas have been reviled by their inferiors 
at both ends of Pennsylvania avenue many times 
during the last three years. The other day, in 
the other end of this Capitol, such men were de- 
nominated slaves. Sir, we are slaves! I admit it; 
bui our only master is the Great Jehovah. These 
heroes in Kansas, having for their ancestors the 
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Pilgrim Fathers, “sons of sires who baffled | achievements have patriots ever made, without © 
crowned and mitred tyranny,” disciplined in their | the stimulus of tyranny? Without vice, virtue 
early years by. the rugged teachings of adversi- | itself must be insipid; and without wicked and 
ty, seem to haye been well prepared for their | mean men, there could be no heroes, 
high mission. The brave man rejoices in the opposition of 
But the discipline of worthy examples, of New | the enemy of his rights. Wicked and mean men 
England education, and of poverty and adversi- | are the stepping-stones on which the good and 
ty, were not enough. The discipline of tyranny | great ascend to heaven and immortal fame. 
was requisite for their perfection. This disci- These miscreants, cursed both by God and 
pline has been of use in all ages of the world. | man, subserve important interests. The sacred 
David was not fit to rule over Israel until he had | volume which unfolds to us the life and suffer-— 
been hunted like a “partridge in the moun-, ings of the Saviour of men, makes record also of — 
tains” by the envious and malignant Saul. Bru- | Pontius Pilate and of Judas Iscariot as necessary — 
tus was not fitted to expel the Tarquins until | agencies in that great redemption. . 
he had endured their tyranny for years. What So I will denounce no man who has fought 
would Moses have done, but for Pharaoh? | against Freedom in Kansas, as entirely useless | 
Where would have been the Reformers of the! in the grand result. But what a team to draw y 
sixteenth century, where the Puritans in the | the chariot of Freedom! Atchison and String- 
seventeenth, and the Patriots in the eighteenth, | fellow and John Calhoun, with the two succes-— 
but for Leo the Tenth, Charles the First, and | sors of Millard Fillmore to lift at the wheels. 
George the Third? But Charles the First lost| [Here the hammer fell. ] | 
his head, and George the Third his colonies, for 
less tyranny than has been practiced upon the Norr.—Mr. Thayer will complete the consider- 
people of Kansas by the two successors of Mil- | ation of this subject at the earliest convenient 
lard Fillmore. If we thank God for patriots, we | time. 
should also thank Him for tyrants; for what great 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: 
“Queen Elizabeth equipped two vessels for her own sole 
profit, in which two vessels, escorted by the fleet under the 
cominand of Hawkins, were the first unhappy blacks in- 
veigled from their shores by Englishmen, and doomed to 
end their lives in servitude. Elizabeth was avaricious and 
cruel; but a.small segment of her heart had a briefsunshine 
on it, darting obliquely. We are under a King (George III] 
notoriously more avaricious; one who passes without a 
shudder the gibbets his sign-manual has garnished; one who 
sees on the fields of the most disastrous battles, battles in 
which he ordered his people to fight his people, nothing else 
to be regretted than the loss of horses and saddles, of haver- 
sacs and jackets. If this insensate and insatiable man even 
hears that Queen Elizabeth was a slave-dealer, he will assert 
the inalienable rights of the Crown, and swamp your mo- 
tion.’’ 
I haye read from an “ Imaginary Conversa- 


tion” between Romilly and Wilberforce, by 
Walter Savage Landor, the statement of an 
actual fact. The words are understood to have, 
been spoken by Romilly. 

In the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas Jefferson wrote : 


‘‘He [George IH} has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and lib- 
erty, in the persons of a distant people, who never offended 
him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their transporta- 
tion thither. ‘his piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infi- 
del Powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of Great 
Britain. Determined to keep a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has at length prostituted his negative 
for suppressing any legislative attempt to prohibit and restrain 
this execrable commerce.”’ 


Thus we learn that under the authority and by 
the aid of the sovereigns of Great Britain, from 
Elizabeth to the third George, black men were 
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ence of the truths which so filled and informed 
the minds of men at that time, and by the an- 
thority of the new sovereignties, it was scarcely 
doubted in any quarter that the system, so inex- 
pedient and full ofevil, so unprofitable and wrong, 
would die out or be exterminated. It could not, 
men thought, be otherwise. In consequence of 
the unsettled and impoverished condition of the 
country, it would no doubt take some time to 
accomplish an end so desirable and so certain ; 
but the will and the determination should not 
be wanting; and so our ancestors, when the war 
was over, set themselves at work earnestly and 
in good faith to effect the amelioration and 
ultimate extinction of this evil. By an ordi- 
nance which Mr. Webster said should make its 
author immortal, they excluded slavery from 
all the territory of the Government lying north 
and west of the Ohio river. They framed a 
Constitution “to establish justice,” and “se- 
cure the blessings of liberty” for themselves 
and their posterity; and among those by whose 
votes the Constitution was adopted, and for 
whom, as well as others, it must have been in- 
tended, were colored men of African descent, 
residing in several of the States South and 
North. In that Constitution they sedulously 
excluded the idea that men were, or could 
rightfully be made, property; they would not 
dishonor that consummate fruit of their toils 
and sacrifices by the use of the words “slave” 


and “servitude ;” they treated human beings as 
persons—men, and not as things; they provided © 
for the abolition of the slave trade at the ear- 
liest practicable moment. While they recog- 
nised no. distinction of color or race, and, ia 


brought from Africa to the British American 
colonies, and reduced to the condition of slaves. 
_ And thus, at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
chattel slavery existed in all the States but one 
that were to form the new Confederacy. It was 
an undoubted evil; indeed, its removal was the numeration of persons for purposes of Fed- 
one of the great objects for which the war was | eral representation, counted alike members of 
| bomaenmee and prosecuted. Under the influ-; the Huropean and African races, they dis- 
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couraged the system of servile labor, by im- 
posing upon the States which continued it, 
verms in respect to such representation, which 
it was supposed would tend to bring it into 
disfavor, and so hasten its abolition. Sir, the 
men of that day did the best they could; they 
were sincere, and they were earnest. They 
gave to liberty all the securities and threw 
around slavery all the limitations and disabili- 
ties in their power. They worked hopefully for 
the hour when emancipation was to begin in 
all the States; they waited in faith and impli- 
cit trust, never seeming to doubt that the time 
for their deliverance was near at hand. But 
the weakness of the country, just emerged from 
a long and exhausting war, the condition of its 
relations with foreign Powers, the spoliations of 
its commerce, the embarrassments in its trade, 
the necessity of extending protection to its 
frontier settlements, the internal strifes con- 
tingent upon the formation of parties under the 
new Government, furnished excuses to the 
States in which slaveholding was most largely 
practiced, for postponing the work, the wisdom 
‘and duty of which they still affirmed. Their views 
as to the impolicy and wrongfulness of slavery 
they protested were unchanged; but the longer 
they felt compelled by circumstances to delav 
the work of abolition, the more formidable and 
dificult did it become. Louisiana was pur- 
chased in 1803, and Florida in 1819, by which 
acquisitions the slaveholding territory of the 
United States was largely expanded. Mr. Whit- 
ney invented the cotton-gin, and the production 
of cotton, largely increased in consequence 
thereof, gave employment to and enhanced the 
value of slave labor. Thus events and circum- 
gtances unpropitious to, the performance of 
what was still acknowledged to be a stern duty, 
succeeded one another, year after year, until, 
at length, the system was so extended, and its 
proportions were so vast, that those most in- 
terested in its overthrow were the least ready 
to give their minds to a serious and practical 
consideration of the question, when and how 
this was to be accomplished. As the labor and 
difficulty of the undertaking loomed up before 
them, the expediency and duty of engaging in 
it came less clear and dominant. 
*Tt*was not before a very general indifference 
appeared among the slaveholders in regard to 
the continuance of their system—indeed, it was 
not until they began to furnish evidence of a 
fixed design to carry it where it had never been 
before, and to plant it upon the free territory 
of the United States—that Northern people per- 
ceived how much they were interested in the 
question of slavery, and that they could not 
safely or with honor permit the purposes of the 
slaveholders to go unchecked; that they could 
not be unconcerned spectators while their in- 
terests were assailed, their rights invaded, and 
the welfare and zood name of the country im- 
nie ap The slavery controversy between the 
orth and South arose only when the latter 


abandoned the policy upon which both had 
been agreed—not until the claims of the South 
were seen to be.inconsistent with the rights of 
the North. But even then those claims were 
not asserted upon the ground of the absolute 
rightfulness of slavery, but upon considerations 
of convenience, temporary expediency, and 
good neighborhood. Slavery, it was conceded, 
was not right in the abstract; it was not to 
exist always; it was an evil undoubtedly, and 
in the good Providence of Heaven some way 
would be found by-and-by for its removal. 
Meanwhile, so it was urged, it must be tol- 
erated, it must not be warred upon, and North- 
ern people were informed that, however they 
might dislike it, and very properly dislike it, 
they must be careful not to oppose it by any 
means not clearly legitimate and constitutional. 
We do not affirm, said the South, that slave- 
ry is a good thing in itself, but we do insist 
that, under the Constitution, Congress has no 
power to exclude it from the common domain 
of the country, and we demand that the people 
of the ‘free States shall employ no unlawful 
means to prevent its expansion ; whatever you 
of the North may properly do, under the Con- 
stitution, we shall not object to; if slavery be 
an evil, it does not lie with us, or with anybody, 
to complain if you attempt to restrict and crip- 
ple it; this is your right and duty; but you 
must not attempt its inhibition or injury by any 
methods not warranted by the Constitution. 
The political party which for many years had 
held possession of the Government, and control- 
led the legislation of the country, was, for this rea- 
son, and with a large foresight, regarded by the 
slaveholders as the organization through which 
they could obtain better protection to their pe- — 
culiar claims and demands than through any 
other; and so we find that they attached them- 
selves so generally to the Democratic party, 
that, in the course of a few years, the seat of its 
great and ever-reliable strength was established 
in the slave States; and these, not unnaturally, 
were permitted to make its issues, shape its 
policy, and name its candidates for the princi- 
pal offices in the Republic. Thus, when the 
slaveholders, some twelve or fifteen years ago, 
and for the first time since the organization of 
Government, formally proclaimed the doctrine, 
that Congress had no power to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories, its Northern chieftain [Gen- 
eral Cass] hurried to accept it, adding, for the 
benefit of party friends in his own section, that 
this power resided only with the people of the 
Territories, and that they had an undoubted 
right to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions, including slavery, in their own way. 
As it was considered by the slaveholders that 
the doctrine, with this qualification, was all that 
would be necessary for the extension of their 
system into the Territories, they were contented 
to receive it without objection, although they 
did not affirmatively adopt it. It was generally 
recognised, however, as the true Democratic 
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doctrine, and was acted upon, in 1850, in the| of the reason and logic of things, of elementary 
organization of the Territories of New Mexico | truths, of principles. Thus they are led to ex- 
and Utah; in 1852, it was affirmed in the na-| plore the sources of power, to discover and de- 
tional Democratic Convention; and in 1854,| fine its conditions and boundaries, and renew 
when the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska! its landmarks. Gathering strength and inspi- 
were organized, it was so distinctly a dogma of| ration from the great soul of Truth, to which they 
the Democratic party, that it did not hesitate | bring themselves near, their voice becomes the 
to abrogate a law for the prohibition of slavery, | voice of God. They arouse and inform the pub- 
which had stood for more than thirty years upon | lic mind, they quicken the public heart; the 
the statute book, and which, from the circum-| banner of controversy is unrolled, and the end 
stances of its enactment, had been jroclpi s is, that the wrong is overthrown and the right 
regarded as hedged around with all the sacred-| vindicated, and people feel that henceforward, 
ness of acompact. But this time-honored re- “ Noble thought shall be freer under the sun, 
striction was made to give way before the And the heart of a people beat with one desire.”’ 
“reat principle of ‘popular sovereignty.’”| Mr. Chairman, there can be little doubt that 
Nevertheless, the “great principle” failed to| the Democratic party, as it is called, acting 
accomplish the end whereunto it was directed. | under the guidance of the oligarchy of South- 
Kansas was made a free State, the invention of| ern slaveholders, has succeeded in thoroughly 
& popular sovereignty ” wag discarded as worth- | alarming the public mind by the doctrines it 
less, and its patentees, the present Secretary of | proclaims and the designs its avows. 
State, [General Cass,| and the Senator from Thus, sir, I am brought to an examination of 
Illinois, [Mr. Dovcras]—that their title is a| the issues before the people in the great politi- 
joint one, is confirmed by the fortune that has| cal canvass of this year—the real and true 
attended them—were left to console themselves | issues upon which the parties will go to the 
with the reflection, that the rascally machine | country. 
had wrought even greater harm to those for} The Democratic party, controlled, as it is in 
whom they contrived it than it had to them-| all its movements and aspirations, by an inex- 
selves ! orable oligarchy which acts as one man in de- 
Finding, at last, after many experiments and | fence of a common interest, has become, as we 
trials, that the practice of slavery was not to be| have seen, the exponent of ideas and opinions 
extended and promoted by any measures or| in direct conflict with those of the revolutionary 
through any policy founded upon, or consistent | fathers, and of the apostles and champions of 
with, the admission that it is an evil—discov- | liberty and human rights in all lands and in 
ering the futility of all efforts to advance and | every age. - 
strengthen it from this starting point—the slave-| The issues which this party presents may be 
holders, abandoning the policy which they had | concisely and truly stated in these words: 
hitherto pursued, denying and scouting the| The fathers were wrong; republicanism is a 
opinions of their predecessors—of all the men | sham ; democracy is a falsehood. 
in the South, down to a period comparatively} Sir, there is not a single political truth affect- 
recent—now declare that slavery is not anevil,|ing the rights of man, asserted by the great 
is not wrong, but is wise, just, expedient, hu-| men of the revolutionary epoch, which this 
mane, divine ; that it is established in natural | party does not deny, not an opinion in regard 
law, and has the sanction and benedictions of | to fundamental principles which it does not 
Almighty God. And, sir, such is their influence | scoff at. The fathers held chattel slavery, the 
and authority in the Democratic party, that it | merchandising of men, to be wrong ; the Demo- 
has, at their demand, accepted these atrocious cratic party says it is right. The former re- 
dogmas as eternal verities, and made them the | garded it as an evil; the latter vaunt it as a 
distinctive and all-essential part of its platform, | blessing. The fathers hoped and believed it 
as will be seen hereafter. would be of but temporary duration ; the Deino- 
Thus Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to| cratic party (for without the slaveholders this 
show briefly how it has happened, that within | party is nothing, and less than nothing, and 
a little more than seventy years after the form-| vanity) declare that it ought to be and shall 
ation of the Constitution, in which was em- | be perpetual. 
bodied the principles of the Revolution, we| The brave men of old, who pledged life, for- 
find ourselves brought to a reconsideration of | tune, and honor, to their country and to truth, 
those principles, and to an inquiry in regard to | declared that “ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL; ” 
the foundations upon which they rest. they thought, in the simplicity of their souls, 
In matters of Government and politics, it is| that this truth was so plain as to be “ self-evi- 
fortunate perhaps that, at periods not greatly | dent;” but the Democratic party pronounces 
removed from each other, the attention of men the assertion a “ self-evident lie.” The men 
is arrested by the enunciation of strange and | of 1776 declared that among the NATURAL AND 
monstrous doctrines, and their quiet disturbed | “ INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF ALL MEN WERE LIFE, 
by the assertion of claims and purposes of the| LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS;” 
most dangerous and alarming character, for in| the Democratic party sneers at this sub- 
this way they are brought to a consideration | lime truth, and calls it a “ glittering general- 
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ity.’ Our republican forefathers maintained 
that “To SECURE THESE RIGHTS, GOVERNMENTS 
WERE INSTITUTED AMONG MEN, DERIVING THEIR 
JUST. POWERS FROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOY- 
ERNED;” the Democratic party insists that 
Governments are not instituted—that this Gov- 
ernment, at any rate, was not instituted—to 
secure life, liberty, and happiness, to al/ men, 
but rather to secure and perpetuate a system 
of bondage the most galling and intolerable 
that exists upon the face of the earth; and 
that so far from Government deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, there 
are millions of men in this country who have 
no right, natural or political, to give or with- 
hold their consent upon any question affecting 
the Government. The framers of the Consti- 
tution have informed us that that instrument 


was ordained to “establish justice,” and secure. 


to the people the “blessings of liberty ;” the 
Democratic party says that, so far from. this 
being true, it was adopted for the purpose of 
recognising and affirming the idea—which Lord 
Brougham has denounced as a “ guilty fanta- 
sy,"—that man could hold property in man, 
and to enable the slaveholder to carry his man- 
chattel into any of the Territories—and, ] may 
add, States—of the Republic, and there, under 
its gis, practice the greatest injustice that 
man can inflict upon his fellow man. 

The men who formed our institutions believed 
that the legislative power of the Government 
was adequate to the exclusion of slavery from 
the territory belonging to the Government, and 
exercised that power, as a matter of conscience 
and duty, by reviving the ordinance of 1787, 
within a year after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; but the Democratic party denies the 
power and duty alike, repeals the restrictions 
and .breaks down the barriers interposed by 
the wisdom and humanity of the fathers, that 
slavery, the “ chartered libertine,” may go free 
as the winds, | 

The fathers established the Union for the 
sake of liberty; the managers of the Demo- 
cratic party say they will destroy it unless they 
can extend slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jefferson and his com- 
peers taught, and the old Republican party 
held, that the people were the only depositories 
of political power, and that with them was the 
ultimate decision of all political questions ; but 
the Democratic party rejects this old republi- 
can doctrine, and maintains that the Constitu- 
tion has created a tribunal, and placed it above 
and beyond the people, to which it has delega- 
ted the authority to decide, finally and conclu- 
sively, all questions of political right and power. 
This tribunal is the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, and, as at preseat constituted, is 
composed of nine judges, of whom a majority 
are citizens of slave States, and are slavehold- 
ers. Here are our masters; here is. supreme, 
despotic, irresponsible power. If there be a 
tribunal anywhere which can decide all ques- 











tions affecting the powers and functions of the 
Government and the rights of the people, with- 
out appeal—which may declare that the Con- 
stitution was not made for Africans, or French- 
men, or Germans, or Irishmen, but for slave- 
holders only, and the people must submit—that 
under the pretext of protecting all the institu- 
tions and systems guarantied or recognised 
(according to their own decisions) by the Consti- 
tution, men who shall dare utter or publish 
views and sentiments adverse to such systems, 
may, by law of Congress, be brought to trial, 
conviction, and punishment, as criminals, even 
as traitors; that the system of slavery, with all 
its mischiefs and abominations, is national and 
universal, and beyond the power of the States 
or of the people; if, sir, I say, there be a power 
anywhere so tremendous as this, we are no 
longer living under a republican Government, 
and our land has ceased to be a land of liberty. 
But this awful and irresponsible power in a 
body of nine men is what the Democratic party 
is now bending all its energies to maintain. 

Sir, Mr. Jefferson recognised no such author- 
ity in the Supreme Court. | In a letter to Judge 
Roane, in 1819, he said; 


‘‘ Jn denying the right they [the judges of the Supreme 
Court] usurp of exclusively explaining the Constitution, I go 
further than you do, if I understand rightly your quotation 
from the Federalist, of an opinion that ‘ the Judiciary is the 


Jast resort in relation to the other departments of the Govern- 


ment, but not in relation to the rights of the parties to the 
compact under which the Judiciary is derived.’ If this opin- 
ion be sound, then, indeed, is our Constitution a complete 
felo de se. For, intending to establish three departments, 
co-ordinate and independent, that they might check and bal- 
ance one another, it has given, according to this opinion, to 
‘one of them alone the right to prescribe rules for the govern- 
ment of the others ; and to that one, too, which is unelected 
by and independent of the nation.”’ 

* *- %* “The Constitution, on this hypothesis, is a mere 


| thing of wax, in the hands of the Judiciary, which they may 


twist and shape into any form they please. It should be re- 
membered as an axiom of eternal truth in politics, that what- 
ever power in any Government is independent, is absolute also; 
in theory only at first, while the spirit of the people is up, 
but in practice as fast as that relaxes. Independence can be 
trusted nowhere but with the people in mass. They are in- 
herently independent of all but moral law.’’ 


In a letter written in 1820, to Mr. Jarvis, he 
used the following language: 


“The Constitution has erected no such single tribunal, 
knowing that, to whatever hands confided, with the corrup- 
tions of time and party, 1ts members would become despots. 
It has more wisely made all the departments co-equal and - 
co-sovereign within themselves.” 

To Judge Johnson he wrote, in 1823, these 
striking words: 

‘¢T cannot lay down my pen without recurring to one of 
the subjects of my former letter, for, in truth, there is no 
danger [apprehend so much as the consolidation of our Goy- 
ernment by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, instru- 
mentality of the Supreme Court. This is the form in which 
Federalism now arrays itself ; and consolidation is the present 
principle of distinction between Republicans amd pseudo-Re- 
publicans, but real Federalists.’’ 

And General Jackson entertained opinions 
in reference to the powers of the Supreme Court 
as little in harmony with the views and doc- 
trines of the modern Democracy as are those I 
have quoted from Mr. Jefferson. In his mes- 
sage vetoing the bill for rechartering the Bank 


of the United States, he said: . 


‘The opinion of the judges has no more authority over 
Congress than the opinion of Congress over the judges; and, 
on that point, the President is independent of both. The 
authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be per- 
mitted to control the Congress or the Executive when acting 
in their legislative capacities, but to have only such influence 
as the force of their reasoning may deserve.’’ 

It is evident that the sage of Monticello, and 
the hero of the Hermitage, could they return to 
earth, would find no seats reserved for them at 


any Democratic banquet. 


The Republicans of to-day stand with Mr. 
Jefferson and the old Republican party on this 
question, and not with the oligarchy for whose 
uses the so-called Democratic organization is 
kept up. 


The Democratic party having made what 
they are pleased to call the Dred Scott decision 
the main plank of their platform, I propose to 
show what that decision is, what it implies, 
and what is its basis or foundation. 

The facts in this case were as follows. 
from the report : 


“In the year 1834, the plaintiff, Dred Scott, was a negro 
slave belonging to Dr. Emerson, who was a surgeon in the 
army of the United States. In that year, 1834, said Dr. 
Emerson took the plaintiff from the State of Missouri to the 
military post at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, and held 
him there as a slaye, until the month of April or May, 1836. 
At the time last mentioned, said Dr. Emerson removed the 
plaintifffrom said military post at Rock Island to the military 
post at Fort Snelling, situate on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippiriver, in the Territory known as Upper Louisiana, ac- 
quired by the United States of France, and situate north of 
the latitude of 36° 30’ north, and north of the State of Mis- 
souri; said Dr. Emerson held the plaintiff in slavery at Fort 
Snelling, from the said last-mentioned date until the year 
1838, * * * 

“Tn the year 18388, said Dr. Emerson removed the plain- 
tiff from said Fort Snelling to the State of Missouri, where he 
has ever since resided.”’ 


In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson sold the plain- 
tiff to the defendant, Sandford. 

The defendant pleaded in abatement to the 
jurisdiction, of the court, that the plaintiff was 
not a citizen of the State of Missouri, because 
he was a negro of African desvent, and his an- 
cestors were of pure African blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as negro 
slaves. 

_ The court sustained the plea in abatement, 
and decided that, conceding the plaintiff to be 
a freeman, he was not, under the Constitution, 
a citizen of the State of Missouri or of the 
United States, for the reason that he was a 
negro of African descent, and that his ancestors 
were of pure African blood, and brought to this 
country and sold as slaves. This adjudication 
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of course terminated the case, and Dred Scott: 


was turned out of court. ; 
But after the court had thus made an end of 
the suit, and declared that there were no par- 
ties before them, the slaveholding majority pro- 
ceeded to inquire whether in point of fact the 
plaintiff was a free man; and this brought them 
to a consideration of the question of the validity 
and constitutionality of the Missouri compro- 
mise restriction, and their opinion, which for 
convenience sake I shall hereafter speak of as 
a decision, although it was not a decision in 
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any proper or legal sense, was, that this restric- 
tion was unconstitutional and void, and that 
Dred Scott remained a slave. Their opinion 
was clear and explicit, that neither Congress 
nor the people of a Territory had authority un- 
der the Constitution to legislate for the exclu- 
sion of slavery from any of the Territories of 
the United States. By the Constitution itself, 
they argued, slaves were recognised and known 
as property; “the right of property in slaves,” 
they said, was “ distinetly and expressly affirm- 
ed” in that instrument, and the only authority 
conferred upon Congress was “ the power COUP- 
LED WITH THE DUTY Of guarding and protecting 
the owner in his rights.” 

These judges readily admitted that, but for 
the constitutional sanction of slavery, it would 
be fully competent for Congress to legislate for 
its regulation or prohibition in the Territories. 
They stated that the court had decided in a 
previous case that the power of Congress to 
govern the Territories was “ unquestionable,” 
and added, “in this we entirely concur, and 
nothing will be found in this opinion to the 
contrary;” thus destroying, root and branch, 
the whole doctrine of popular or squatter sove- 
reignty. But, inasmuch as the Constitution 
has taken hold of slaves as property, and thrown 
its protection and guaranties around that spe- 
cies of property, it results, they maintained, 
that Congress, which is itself the creature of 
the Constiution, cannot have power to destroy 
or impair that which the Constitution affirms 
and protects. Now, if it be true that slaves are 
property under the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the supreme law; that this in- 
strument, which governs and controls, in re- 
spect to all questions upon which it speaks, 
within all the States, as well as Territories, at- 
taches to a particular class of human beings 
the character and imprints upon them the 
stamp of property, and confers upon Congress 
‘the power coupled with the duty of protecting 
this property,” for the reason that it is property 
by a constitutional recognition, it will be diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion to which these 
judges have arrived ; nay, it will be impossible 
to resist it, or that other conclusion to which 
this decision reaches, viz: THAT THIS 
KIND OF PROPERTY MAY BE TAKEN, 
HELD, USED, BOUGHT AND SOLD, IN 
EACH AND ALL OF THE STATES OF 
THE UNION. This result, inevitable from 
the Dred Scott decision, is what will be judi- 
cially asserted whenever the time shall come, 
and come it will if the Democratic party re- 
mains in power but a few years more, for rais- 
ing the question—whenever, in the opinion of 
those who control the court, the time is ripe 
for such a decision—or, in other words, when- 
ever the oligarchy shall believe that the North- 
ern people will submit to it, and consent that 
every State in the Union shall be a slave State. 
The real and overshadowing question which by 
this decision is presented to the country is not 


whether freedom is national, but is whether it 
has even a section where it may dwell; it is 
whether slavery is not national and universal. 
It is clear that whatsoever is property by the 
highest law of the land is entitled to the rights, 
immunities, and protections of property, wher- 
ever that highest law prevails. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is in force in every 
State of the Union, and all laws of Congress, 
all laws of States, and all State Constitutions, 
which are in conflict with its provisions, are 
inoperative and void. If a slave is property 
by or under the authority of the Federal 
Constitution, this relation or character can- 
not be destroyed, or injuriously affected, by 
the Constitution of a State; for wherever and 
in whatever respect these Constitutions are in- 
consistent with each other, the latter must yield 
tothe former. If the Constitution of the United 
States declares that a man held asa slave is 
property, he may be so held, treated, and re- 
garded, in all places where that fundamental 
and supreme law is in operation; and a pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the State of Maine, 
that there shall be no such thing as property 
in men within that State, cannot stand a mo- 
ment against the Constitution of the United 
States, which says that there may be; and the 
theory of the practical exclusion of slavery by 
unfriendly legislation is fallacious and wholly 
inadmissible—it is as unsound as it is dishonest. 
If the chattelship of a slave is recognised and 
secured by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is something more than a merely nom- 
inal recognition, for a security which is merely 
nominal is no security at all. The constitution- 
al guaranty or protection isof no account, if the 
States, or Territories, or Congress, may at their 
pleasure render that which is the subject of 
rotection valueless, or not worth possessing. 
But if it should be conceded, as I will not deny 
it may be, that the State Legislatures and the 
legislative authorities for the Territories, wheth- 
er Federal or local, may pass laws regulating the 
possession, use, sale, and enjoyment of property 
in general—if they may, by taxation or other- 
wise, render the holding of any particular kind 
of property unprofitable and burdensome, it 
does not follow that they have such power over 
slave property, and they have not if the Dred 
Scott decision be good law, and for this obvious 
reason—that of all things on earth, of all arti- 
cles of all names, and descriptions of chattels, 
goods, wares, and possessions, (with the excep- 
tion of slaves,) not one is made property by the 
Federal Constitution, not one is recognised in 
name or by implication as property. The Consti- 
tution recognises undoubtedly the idea of proper- 
ty, but the specific articles or things which shall 
be held and regarded as such, it does not name 
or indicate, with the single exception (if the 
doctrine of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the Democratic party be sound) of negro 
slaves. It does not make horses property, or 
Tecognise them as property, and so it is entire- 
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ly competent for any State or Territory, by its 
law-making power, to declare that there shall 
be within its jurisdiction no such thing as 
property ina horse; whatever is property by 
statute, may be deprived of that character by 
statute; and whatever by the common law, or by 
the understanding and consent of mankind, is 
regarded as property, may cease to be such in 
any country, if the law-making power thereof 
shall so determine. Of the truth of this proposi- 
tion there can be no doubt; it is acted upon 
every year in the States and in all sovereign- 
ties. The States are sovereign, except in so’ far 
as their power is limited by the Constitution of 
the United States. It is not claimed that the 
power of the States to declare what shall or 
shall not be treated as property within their 
own limits has been taken from them, al- 
ways excepting the one case of slaves. One 
State has provided by legislation that there shall 
be no property in cart-wheels of less than a cer- 
tain width ; another, that there shall be no such 
thing as property within its jurisdiction in game 
cocks; another, that an inferior and vicious 
species of cattle, which were being brought into 
it from a neighboring country shall not be in- 
troduced, held, or kept as property, within ‘its 
limits; another, that there shall be no protection 
to, and no property in, domestic liquors, and 
when the question of the power of the State to 
pass such a law was raised and presented to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
tribunal decided in favor of the power. Thus, 
in all cases and in reference to all kinds of 
property, except slave property, the States and 
Territories have unlimited power ; and if they 
may deny the fact of property in any particu- 
lar article or thing, they may of course regu- 
late its use and enjoyment. 

The truth is, this question of property be- 
longs exclusively to the local sovereignties, 
and the Constitution of the United States does 
notin any manner recognise slaves as property. 
In this country, where the Federal Constitution 
is silent upon the subject of what is or is not 
property, the only limitation upon State au- 
thority is what possibly may result from the 
operation of a constitutional law of Congress ; 
as,in the case of a revenue law, the effect may be 
to recognise property in any article of merchan- 
dise imported into the country upon which im- 
posts are levied and paid, which article, thus 
recognised as property by a law paramount to 
any State authority, must be respected and 
treated as such within the States; and if this 
be true, it illustrates the position, that whatever 
is property under a recognition superior to 
State authority enjoys a special protection. If 
imported liquors are entitled to. such protection 
by operation of a constitutional law of Con- - 
gress, a fortiori is slave property, by virtue 
of the Constitution itself, 

The power of the Territories over property 
is derived from their organic acts, and is gen- 
erally, if not always, (with the exception of 


























slavery prohibitions,) unrestricted by such acts, 
so that the authority of Territorial Legislatures 
in respect to property is similar to that of State 
Legislatures ; and the celebrated axiom of Mr. 
Clay, that “that is property which the law 
makes property,” is true in the States and Ter- 
ritories alike; that is, true in respect to all 
things which are the rightful subjects of prop- 
erty—which are susceptible of being made 
property by any human law. Hence it comes 
that each State and Territory decides for itself 
what shall be known and respected as property 
within its jurisdiction. Whatever the law of 
Massachusetts makes property is property in 
that State, and whatever the law of Nebraska 
makes property is property in Nebraska; and 
nothing is or can be property in either, in vio- 
lation of the local law, and nothing can be 
property in any State or Territory because it is 
riage anywhere or everywhere else. The 
aw of Maine must govern in that State, and 
not the law of North Carolina; the law of Ne- 
braska must govern in Nebraska, and not the 
law of Alabama. There is no hardship or in- 
equality in all this; the same law applies to 
all, residents and non-residents. The citizen 
of New York who removes to Nebraska with 
his property, does not hold it in Nebraska be- 
cause it was property in New York, but simply 
because he finds it to be property in Nebraska 
by her own law. His title there does not ne- 
cessarily rest upon the fact that it is property 
by the general consent of the civilized world, 
for, notwithstanding that general recognition, it 
may lose its character of property in Nebras- 
ka by the force of her local legislation. 

But the States and Territories can pass no 
unequal laws, and deprive one description of 
persons or citizens of rights enjoyed by others ; 
they cannot enact that a horse may be property 
in the hands of one man, and not in those of 
another; they may impose no unequal taxes, or 
make unjust discriminations between residents 


and non-residents, natives and foreigners, citi- 


{ 


\ 
\ 


zens of one State and citizens of another State— 
in this sense, one cannot be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law — but when- 
ever, in the judgment of the law-making au- 
thority, the good and welfare of the people 
and the advancement of the State will be pro- 
moted bya general law, operating upon all alike, 
which shall remove from any article, before 
held as property, that character or relation, it 
may do so; otherwise, it is not sovereign. 
From this examination of the Dred Scott 
decision, we perceive the startling character 
and far-reaching consequences of the new 
claims of the oligarchy. We find that this 
Constitution of our fathers, in which Madison 
would not allow the idea of slavery to be seen 
at all, and which was accepted as a great char- 
ter of human rights, under which it was hoped 
the people of the United States might be able 


' to rid themselves of this acknowledged evil, 
y, antes slavery, of its own force, into every 


State as well as every Territory of the United 
States, and plants it there so deeply and 
firmly that no power remains adequate to its 
expulsion. The States may prohibit or dis+j 
courage everything else; but slavery is of s 
much greater utility and necessity than any 
other property, that it has been clothed upon 
with sanctity by the Constitution itself, and is 
inviolable. The expedient of unfriendly legis- | 
lation, it has been seen, is not admissible, for 
the subject to which it is to be applied cannot 
be affected by it; the property in this case is 
not, like ordinary property, within the control 
of State legislation, but it is property that has 
been raised by the Constitution of the United 
States to a position where it is unassailable. 
Any local law impairing a right which rests 
upon a special constitutional sanction must be 
declared inoperative, of course. Property 
founded upon such a right cannot be subjected 
to any laws or regulations more onerous than 
are made to apply to other property, or perhaps 
than attach to the most favored descriptions of 
property; certainly, any invidious legislation, 
and all regulations discriminating against it, 
would be unconstitutional. The laws protect- 
ing other property would protect this; actions 
of case, trespass, replevin—in fine, all the 
appropriate remedies for injuries to property— 
would lie as well for torts to this property as to 
any other. To maim a slave would be tres- 
pass, to steal him would be larceny. So, an 
affirmative code for the protection of slave 
property would in almost every conceivable 
case be unnecessary, and unfriendly legislation 
would in all cases be nugatory. What cannot 
be done directly cannot be done indirectly. I 
say this, it will be understood, upon the as- 
sumption that the Dred Scott decision is right, 
and is to be carried out in all its implications 
by the Federal courts, as it undoubtedly will 
be, so long as the Democratic party continues 
in power. 

Mr, Chairman, if the Dred Scott decision is 
good law, and it shall be acquiesced in as such, 
the question of freedom or slavery in this coun- 
try is irrevocably settled ; the Constitution which 
the builders constructed is already overthrown, 
and the Union for liberty and republicanism, 
which rested thereon, exists no longer, and the 
foundations of a Union for a grinding servitude 
on the one side, and an arrogant oligarchy on 
the other, to be erected upon its ruins, have 
been commenced. 

I have dwelt at length upon this branch of 
my subject, because I perceive that this decision 
embraces and involves every question in respect 
to the existence, extension, and perpetuation, 
of slavery. It is the essential platform of 
the Democratic party; it covers every claim 
that the oligarchy;sets up; it forbids the pro- 
hibition of slavery extension; it declares, in 
effect, that the Constitution, ex proprio vigore, 
carries slavery into every Territory and every 
State of the Union, and extends to slave prop- 


erty a degree of favor and protection such as is 
accorded to no other kind of property; it vin- 
-dicates the slave trade, and demands, by an 
‘imperious logic, its reopening and legalization ; 
for, if it is true that negroes have ‘no rights 
which white men are bound to respect,” if their 
normal and rightful s¢atus—I hardly know what 
word to use when I speak of a man as a thing— 
is that of property, and if this is so plain that 
the Supreme Court is bound to say that it is 
true, although the Constitution makes no refer- 
ence to them as such, with what propriety can the 
importation of them be made piracy? What good 
reason can be given for such a restriction as is 
contained in the laws against the slave trade, 
upon what is in itself a legitimate subject of 
commerce? Why make it criminal to import 
slaves, when property in them already within 
the United States is more highly favored by the 
Constitution than property in any other form ? 

I come now to inquire in regard to the basis 
or foundation of this extraordinary decision ; 
to ascertain and examine the grounds upon 
which it rests, and I discover that they are as 
follows : 

I. That whereas, by the opinions of the civil- 
ized world before and at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, negroes of African de- 
scent were an inferior race, fit only to be slaves, 
and intended by their Creator to occupy that 
' place or status in the world, it could not have 
been understood that they were to be citizens 
of the United States. They were regarded as 
the subjects of property, and not as persons en- 
titled to the rights and franchises of citizenship. 

II. The doctrine of Mr. Calhoun and his dis- 
ciples, that slavery is not only right and fit, so 
far as the slave is concerned, but a blessing to 
free men, a necessary relation in society, and 
the very corner stone of true and legitimate 
government. 

III. The provisions in the Constitution in 
reference to the slave trade and the return of 
fugitives from service or labor. 

Under some or all of these heads may be 
found the reasons which brought the judges, 
who united in the opinion of the court, to make 
the Dred Scott decision. And I will here ob- 
serve, that although in giving in their opin- 
ions they differed from each other in many re- 
spects, and so far that it may be disputed 
whether a majority were agreed upon any par- 
ticular line of reasoning, it can hardly be 
doubted that what is called the “ opinion of the 
court,” pronounced by Chief Justice Taney, em- 
bodies in its results the opinions of the majority 
of the court. This is the understanding of the 
President, of the South, and of the Democratic 
party, as is seen by their declarations and plat- 
forms. 

I. The African race, we are assured by a 


majority of the court, had for more than a cen- 


tury before the formation of the Constitution, 
**been regarded as beings of an inferior order, and al- 
together unfit to associate with the white race, either in 
social or political relations ; and so far inferior, that they had 


no rights which the white man was bound to respect; and that 
the negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery | 
for his benefit. He was bought and sold and treated as an 
ordinary article of merchandise and traffic, whenever a 
profit could be made by it. This opinion was at that time 
fixed and universal in the civilized portion of the white race. 
It was regarded as an axiom in morals as well as in politics, 
which no one thought of disputing, or supposed to be open 
to dispute; and men in every grade and position of society 
daily and habitually acted upon it in their private pursuits, | 
as well as in matters of public concern, without doubting for 
a moment the correctness of this opinion.’”? * * * They 
‘‘ were never thought of or spoken of except as property, 
and when the claims of the owner or the profits of the tra- 
der were supposed to need protection.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is. undoubtedly true that 
for many years preceding the adoption of the 
Constitution, members of the African race had 
been held in slavery on this continent; but how 
and why and by whom this practice was com- 
menced and continued, appears in the quota- 
tions which I made at the commencement of 
these remarks. They were held in that con- 
dition, and had been reduced to it, wrongfully 
and with a strong hand—because they were 
weak, and not because it was right or just— 
by the force of superior power, as millions of 
the white race had for many centuries been 
held in slavery upon the continent of Europe. 
They were held as slaves at the formation of 
the Constitution, because they had been brought 
here and forced upon our people while they 
were yet the colonies of Great Britain. After 
their independence, they could not be enfran- 
chised at once; they could not be placed in 
BoRnenon of political power in a day or a year. 

ut, sir, if there is anything true in the history 
of those times, the men of the Revolution did 
not approve or justify the system. They felt it 
to be wrong, cruelly, strangely wrong; they re- 
garded their relations to these unfortunate be- 
ings as false and unnatural, and it was their 
earnest desire and full determination to change 
them, as in general terms I have already shown, 
and as I will more fully prove hereafter. 
That they or their ancestors regarded the Afri- 
cans as unfit for ‘ political,relations” —I mean 
Africans, as such, and not slayes—is disproved 
by the fact stated by Judge Curtis in his opin- 
ion, and supported by the authorities to which 
he referred, that prior to this time ‘all free 
native-born inhabitants of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and North Carolina, though descended 
from African slaves, were not only citizens of 
those States, but such of them as had the 
other necessary qualifications possessed the 
franchise of electors on equal terms with other 
citizens.” 

That the Africans at the time referred to 
were “regarded as so far inferior that they 
had No RIGHTS WHICH WHITE MEN WERE BOUND 
TO RESPECT, and that the negro might susTLy 
and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his bene- 
Jia.” That “this opinion was at that time fixed 
and UNIVERSAL tn the civilized portions of the 
white race;” that “it was regarded as an 
axiom in morals as well as in politics, which 
NO ONE thought of disputing, or supposed to 
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be open to dispute ;” that “men in every grade 
and position in society” never, doubted “ for 
a moment the correctness of this opinion” — 
are asseverations so strange and monstrous, so 
pony greatly, shockingly untrue, that one 

ardly knows how to meet them—he is stag- 
gered and confounded by their grossness and 
audacity. 

But these inventions were necessary, to lay 
a foundation for the Dred Scott decision, and 
indeed form its chief corner stone. How to- 
tdlly unsupported they are by the history of 
those times, I shall show by testimony the most 
direct and overwhelming, and of which one would 


suppose Chief Justice Taney could not have been | 


ignorant. That, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, the opinion in regard to negroes 
(which the Chief Justice says “was fixed and 
universal in the civilized portions of the white 
race”) was not as he has stated it, but, on the 
other hand, that it was consideted that the 
black man had “rights which white men were 
bound to respect ;” and that he might not “justly 
be reduced to slavery for the white man’s bene- 
fit;” that it was not an axiom in morals that 
he might justly be made a slave; that his true 
and proper condition was noé that of a slave, 
and therefore of property, but that of a human, 
sentient, responsible, immortal being, possess- 
ing the same natural rights with other men, ap- 
pears from the proceedings of numerous public 
bodies, the writings and speeches of eminent 
men, representatives of various interests and 
classes, of statesmen, politicians, lawyers, phi- 
losophers, poets, divines, in this country and 
in Europe, whose opinions, with the members 
of the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, were of the highest authority, and some 
of whom, indeed, were themselves members of 
that body. From this mass of testimony I will 
make such selections as my time will permit. 

In the year 1785, three years before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, a bill for 
the abolition of slavery was passed by the Legis- 
ature of New York, to which Chancellor Liv- 
ngston, clarum et venerabile nomen, the magis- 
rate who administered to George Washington 
is first oath of office as President of the Uni- 
ed States, objected, not that it abolished sla- 
ery, but but that it did not go further, and 
lothe the negro with all the rights and privi- 
ges of white men. To his objections I beg 
call your particular attention; they were as 
ollows : 


**]. Because the last clause of the bill enacts that no ne- 
ro, mulatto, or mustee, shall have a legal vote in any case 
hatsoever ; which implicatively excludes persons of this 
escription from all share in the Legislature, and those offices 
which a vote may be necessary, as well as from the im- 
rtant privilege of electing those by whom they are to be 
overned ; the bill having, in other instances, placed the 
hildren that shall be born of slaves in the rank of citizens, 
ble both to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 
hey are, as such, entitled to all the privileges of citizens ; 
or can they be deprived of these essential rights without 
ocking those principles of equal liberty which every page 
that Constitution labors to enforce. 

«2, Because it holds up a doctrine which is repugnant to 
¢ principles on which the United States justify their sepa- 





























ration from Great Britain, and either enacts what is wrong 
or supposes that those may rightfully be charged with the 
burdens of Government who have no representative share 
in imposing them. 

“3. Because thjs class of disfranchised and discontent- 
ed citizens, who at some future period may be both nu- 
merous and wealthy, may, under the direction of ambitious 
or factious leaders, become dangerous to the State, and effect 
the ruin of a Constitution whose benefits they are not per- 
mitted to enjoy. 

«4, Because the creation of an order of citizens who are to 
have no legislative or representative share in the Govern- 
ment, necessarily lays the foundation of an qristocracy of the 
most dangerous and malignant kind, rendering power perma- 
nent and hereditary in the hands of those persons who deduce 
their origin through white ancestors only ; though these, at 
some future period, should not amount to a fiftieth part of 
the people. That this is not a chimerical supposition will be 
apparent to those who refiect that the term mustee is indefi- 
nite ; that the desire of power will induce those who possess 
it to exclude competitors by extending it as far as possible ; 
that, supposing it to extend to the seventeenth generation, 
every man will have the blood of many more than two hun- 
dred thousand ancestors running in his veins, and that, if 
any of these should have been colored, his posterity will, by 
the operation of this law, be disfranchised ; so that, if only 
one-thousandth part of the black inhabitants now in the 
State should intermarry with the white, their posterity will 
amount to so many millions that it will be difficult to sup- 
pose a fiftieth part of the people born within this State two 
hundred years hence, who may be entitled to share in the 
benefits which our excellent Constitution intended to secure 
to every free inhabitant of the State. 

‘“*§. Because the last clause of the bill, being general, de- 
prives those black, mulatto, and mustee citizens, who have 
heretofore been entitled to a vote, of this essential privilege, and 
under the idea of political expediency, without their having 
been charged with any offence, disfranchises them, in direct 
violation of the established rules of justice, against the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, and tends to support a doctrine 
which is inconsistent with the most obvious principles of 
government, that the Legislature may arbitrarily dispose of 
the déarest rights of their constituents.’ 


Have I made no mistake? Is it true, is it 
possible, that in the face of this noble protest, 
which more than covers all the positions of the 
Republican party, Judge Taney could have 
used the language I have quoted? Can it be, 
that in drawing an elaborate opinion in a great 
case, the most important in its bearing and 
issues ever pronounced by an earthly court, 
and in which historical accuracy was of the 
first necessity, he could have ignored the rec- 
ord I have cited, and the facts which it proves, 
and have solemnly declared, that in 1788, 
when the Constitution was formed, and for 
more than a century before, the black race 
were regarded as “altogether unfit to associate 
with the white race, either in social or political 
relations,” and might ‘justly and lawfully be 
reduced to slavery for their benefit,” and that 
this opinion was “fixed and universal in the 
civilized portion of the white race ?” 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1780, 
passed an act abolishing slavery in that State, 
which was introduced by the following pream- 
ble, the authorship of which I have heard—I 
know. not with what authority—ascribed to Dr. 
Franklin: 

‘¢ When we contemplate our abhorrence of that condition to 
which the arms and tyranny of Great Britain were exerted to 
reduce us ; when we look back upon the variety of dangers 
to which we have been exposed, and how miraculously our 
wants in many instances have been supplied, and our deliy- 
erances wrought, when even hope and human fortitude have 
become unequal to the conflict, we are unavoidably led toa 
serious and grateful sense of the manifold blessings which 


we have undeservedly received from the hand of that Being 
from whom every good and perfect giftcometh. Impressed 


' with these ideas, we conceive that it is our duty, and we re- 
joice that it is in our power, to extend a portion of that free- 
dom to others which hath been extended to us, and release 
from that state of thraldom, to which we ourselves were ty- 
rannically doomed, and from which we have now every 
prospect of being delivered. It is not for us to inquire why 
in the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of the severa 
parts of the earth were distinguished by a difference in feature 
or complexion. — 

“Tt is sufficient to know that all are the work, of an 
Almighty hand. We find, in the distribution of the human 
species, that the most fertile as well as the most barren 
parts of the earth are inhabited by men of a complexion dif- 
ferent from ours, and from each other ; from whence we 
may reasonably us well as religiously infer, that He who 
placed them in their various situations hath extended equally 
His care and protection to all; and it becometh not us to 
counteract His mercies. We esteem it a peculiar blessing 
granted to us, that we are enabled this day to add one more 
step toward universal civilization by removing, a8 much as 
possible, the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage, and by which, from the assumed authority of the 
Kings of Great Britain, no effectual legal relief could be ob- 
tained. Weaned by a long course of experience from those 
narrow prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, we find 
our hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations ; and we conceive our- 
selves, at this particular period, extraordinarily called upon, 
by the blessings which we have received, to manifest the 
sincerity of our. profession, and to give a substantial proof of 
our own gratitude. 

“ And whereas the condition of those persons who have 
heretofore been denominated negro and mulatto slaves has 
been attended with circumstances which not only deprived 
them of the common blessings which by nature they were 
entitled to, but has cast them into the deepest afflictions, by 
an unnatural separation and gale of husband and wife from 
each other, and from their children—an injury the greatness 
of which can only be conceived by supposing that we were 
in the same unhappy case ; in justice, therefore, to persons 
so unhappily circumstanced, and who have no prospect be- 
fore them whereon they may rest their sorrows and their 
hopes—have no reasonable inducement to render their ser- 
vice to society which they otherwise might ; and also in grateful 
commemoration of our own happy deliverance from that 
state of unconditional submission to which we were doomed 
by the tyranny of Britain: Therefore, Be i enacted,’ &c. 


Sir, this splendid preamble, and the act which 
it introduced, were no trifling or obscure mat- 
ters. They were the production of great men, 
acting on a most conspicuous theatre, and their 
work is one of historical interest and grandeur. 
It was to this preamble that Mr. Webster refer- 
red, at Philadelphia, in 1844, in these words: 

“That preamble was the work of your fathers! They 
sleep in honored graves! There is not, I believe, one man 
living now who was engaged in that most righteous act. 
There are words in that preamble fit to be read by all who 
inherit the blood, by all who bear the name, by all who 
cherish the memory of an honored and virtuous ancestry. 
And Task every one of you now present, ere eight-and-forty 
hours pass oyer your heads, to turn to that act, to read that 
preamble ; and if you are Pennsylvanians, the.blood will 
stir and prompt you to do your duty. There are arguments 
in that preamble far surpassing anything that my poor 
ability could advance, and there I leave the subject.” 

Oh, sir, that the Pennsylvanians would now 
read that preamble! The blood would stir, 
and they would be prompted to their duty by 
taking that commanding position in the army 
of freedom to which they are called by the 
just renown and the glorious memories of 
their ancestors, whose utterances in behalf of 
liberty and human rights were among the 
most eloquent and fervid that have ever been 
heard upon this continent. 

But, 
been, that, notwithstanding this action of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature eight years before 
the Constitution was adopted, he should have 


the boldness to say that, by the common con- 


r. Chairman, where has Judge Taney |. 


sent of mankind, at the time this act was 
passed, negroes “had no rights which white 
men were bound to respect,” and might justl 
and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his ben 
efit; and that this was an axiom in morals as 
well as politics which no one thought of di 
puting, and upon which men of every grad 
and position in society daily and habituall 
acted ? . 

Sir, is it not manifest and certain that the 
men of the Revolution, the framers of our in- 
stitutions, acted in the light and spirit of thes 
testimonies, rather than in that, thick darkn 
of inhumanity and practical atheism in whick 
the Chief Justice has been groping ? 

In 1773, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadel: 
phia, who to the reputation of an eminent 
physician added that of a distinguished ph 
Janthropist and statesman, issued an addres 
to the inhabitants of America on slave-keeping 
in which hé'said: 

‘ Liberty and property form the basis of abundance an 
good agriculture. I never observed it to flourish whe 
those rights of mankind were not firmly established. 
earth, which multiplies her productions with a kind of pro 
fusion under the hands of the free-born laborer, seems 
shrink into barrenness under the sweat of the slave. Suc 
is the will of the Great Author of our nature, who has cre 
ated man free, and assigned to him the earth, that he migh 
cultivate his possession with the sweat of his brow, but sti 
should enjoy his liberty.’’ 

Warming with his subject, and passing fron 
the material to the moral and religious aspec 
of it, he exclaims: 


‘Ye men of sense and virtue, ye advocates for America 
liberty, rouse up, and espouse the cause of humanity a 
general liberty. Bear a testimony against a viee which de 
grades human nature, and dissolves that universal tie ¢ 
benevolence which should connect all the children of mef 
together in one great family. Yhe plant of liberty is of 
tender a nature, that it cannot thrive long in the neighborhoo 
of slavery. Remember, the eyes of all Europe are fixed upo 
you, to preserve an asylum for freedom in this country, afte 
the last pillars of it are fallen in every other quarter of th 
globe. 

‘‘ But chiefly, ye ministers of the gospel, whose dominio 
over the principles and actions of men is so universally a 
knowledged and felt, ye who estimate the worth of your fe 
low creatures by their immortality, and therefore must loo 
upon all mankind as equals, let your zeal keep pace with yor 
opportunities to put a stop to slavery. While you enforce th 
duties of ‘ tithe and cummin,’ neglect not the weightier lay 
of justice and humanity. Slavery is a hydra sin, and ig 
cludes in it every violation of the precepts of the law and tk 
gospel. In vain will you command your flocks to offer up 
incense of faith and charity, while they continue to ming 
sweat and blood of negro slaves with their sacrifices.”” 


To our conscientious and devoted clergymen 
who, for following too closely the precepts an 
injunctions of their Divine Master, have bee 
showered with torrents of abuse by demagogues 
and blackguards, these earnest words of a tri 
patriot and a sincere Christian, bear healing i 
their wings. ‘ . 

Dr. Franklin, in 1790, but two years subst 
quent to the adoption of the Constitutio 
the name and behalf of “The Pennsylvan 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Sls 
very,’ prepared a memorial to the Congress: 
the United States, in which he used the 
lowing language : 

“From a persuasion that equal liberty was original 


portion and is still the birthright of all men, and influence 
by the strong ties of humanity and the principles of their 








































formation of the Constitution? (Can he believe 
*| that the people of that State understood that 
they had, so far as their own vote was con- 
cerned, adopted a fundamental law for the 
Union, which stamped the African with an in- 
; | Capacity to become a citizen, that looked upon 
him as a proper and rightful subject of mer- 
chandise? Under what hallucination was he 
suffering, that he could assert that it was in 
Maryland, as well as in the other States, an 
axiom in morals and politics, that the negro 
might be justly reduced to slavery, when he 
must have known that, the very next year after 
the adoption of the Constitution, an abolition 
society was organized in that State, the result 
of the discussions, which for years had taken 
place in her Legislature, and of such opinions 
D have known that it was intended to recog- | as had been expressed by Pinkney, Martin, and 
p and perpetuate human slavery, and that,| others of her inflaential and distinguished citi- 
h point of fact, it regarded slaves as property,| zens? Mr Pinkney had warned them “ that 
ad incapable of being made citizens by any slavery would work a decay of the spirit of 
ower in the cuuntry. Instead of knowing the liberty in the free States,” and that, “by the 
ets now asserted by Judge Taney as the} eternal principles of natural justice, no master 
sis Of a judicial decision, they even sup-|in the State has a right to hold his slave in 
osed (so friendly, in their view, was that in-| bondage a single hour.” 
rament to liberty) that Congress might in| Luther Martin said, in 1787: 
me way “countenance” the abolition of sla-| « Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of republicanism, 
and has a tendency to destroy those principles on which it 
is supported, as it lessens the sense of the equal rights of 
mankind, and habituates us to tyranny and oppression.”? 
But it would be an endléss task to reproduce 
even a tithe of the evidence that might be re- 
lied upon to sustain the assertion that J udge 
often made from the writings of Washing-| Taney has wholly misunderstood or misrepre- 
m, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, Tuck-| Seated the opinions and sentimenis which were 
Wythe—indeed, of all her great names of| imfluential and. controlling with the members 
¥ Bevolutionary period. I need not quote|f the Constitutional Convention. Massachu- 
em. But I will read a brief extract, not so| S¢tts had already abolished slavery; the testi- 
Il known, from an address published in the| ony of her great men, the Adams’s and 
krginia Gazette in 1767; others, was against the giant iniquity. It had 
| Now, as freedom is unquestionably the birthright of all| 20 defenders in all New England. Indeed, I 
pokind, Africans as well as Europeans, to keep the former | hazard nothing in saying that the opinion 
ue of slavery is 2 constant violation of that right, and | was general, and all but universal, from the 
eae * ; ; St. Croix to the St. M against the postu- 
jAnd yet the opinion was “universal,” that | iat.s of the Chief Justice.” 
ricans had no rights ! 


: d Inasmuch as some reliance has been placed 
|But, sir, to remove all foundation for the argu- by the court upon what is assumed to have been 
pat raised by Chief Justice Taney, and to} ip, public opinion of Europe upon this ques- 
pre afirmatively and bey ond doubt that the | tion of slavery, it will not be out of place to 
pmers of the Constitution could not have been give a few extracts from the writings of some 
feuenced by such opinions and purposes as he 






























haracter from the American people ; that fod itl promote 

mercy and justice” A 
[Judge Taney says everybody believed that 
ary was justi e] 


race ; and that you will step to the 

wy verge of the power vested in you for di ing every 

beaes Of traffic in the persons of our fellow-men.” 

It is not a little strange that Dr. Franklin 

ad his associates should have been so igno- 

at of the Constitution, and what it was made 
and of the sentiment of the times, as not 


at Virginia was in no wise behind Penn- 

ania in her desire for the abolition of sla- 
pry, in her sense of its injustice, and in her 
ivocacy of the rights of human nature, is of 
mmon knowledge, derived from the citatio 


of her greatest minds. 
fo them, I refer to an act of the) 7 o.g Mansfield, in 1777, in an opinion which 
ginia Le in 1783, (Hening’s Stat-| declared the law of England, said : 
pS, Vol. ii, page 332,)—for a knowledge Of| can. state of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapa- 
ich I am indebted to the awe and a = Be ces paeedones = reasons, Pig es ae 
irable oration of Mr. George Sumner, deliv-} but only by positive law, which preserves its ‘oree long 
bed before the authorities of Boston on the 4th | S¢ "Sous, occasion, and time itself, whience it was created, 
ly, 1859—which repeals the law of 1779, 


are erasedfrom the memory. It is so odious, that nothing 
can support it but positive law. Whatever inconveniences 
piting citizenship to whites, and enacts— 
| That all free persons, born within the territory of this 


therefore may follow from the decision, I cannot say this 
case (Somersei’s) is allowed or approved by the iw of 
ithi Engiand, and therefore the black must be discharged.” 
th, shall be deemed citizens of this Common- 7 


John Locke wrote: 
“‘ Slavery is so vile, so miserable a state of man, and 20 


dad the Chief Justice never heard that in his 
tive State of Maryland there were very de- 

inions in regard to the wrongfulness 
nexpediency of slavery, at and before the 
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of America, the large-hearted and the wise, 
said : 

‘With regard toa regulation of slavery, my detestation 
of its existence induces me to know no sucha thing asa 
regulation of robbery and a restriction of murder. Personal 
freedom is a right, of which he who deprives his fellow- 
creature is criminal in so depriving; and he who withholds 
is no less criminal in withholding.”’ 


Edmund Burke declared— 


“That slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and 
s0 ruinous to the feelings and capacities of human nature, 
that it ought not to be suffered to exist.’’ 


Montesquieu, among Frenchmen, wrote : 

‘Tt is impossible for us to suppose these creatures to be 
men ; because, allowing them to be men, a suspicion would 
follow that we ourselves are not Christians.’ 

Again: 

“In Democracies, where they are all upon an equality, 
slavery is contrary to the principles of the Constitution.’? 

Lafayette said : 


“YT would never have drawn my sword in the cause of 
America, if I could have conceived that thereby I was found- 
ing 2 land of slavery.’’ 


But enough, and more than enough, of these 
authorities. i submit that they overthrow, be- 
yond controversy, the historical statements and 
propositions of the Chief Justice. 

II. While the propositions which I have been 
considering are undoubtedly those upon which 
the decision was intended to rest, it is manifest 
that they harmonize with, and derive aid from, 
the political philosophy of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
McDuffie, and others of that school, which 
teaches that Governments founded on the idea 
of universal liberty are radically false, and ne- 
cessarily insecure; that a pure Democracy, or 
a Republic resting upon universal suffrage, 
must be practical impossibilities, and that the 
only true and stable Government is that which 
recognises and provides for the existence of 
classes among the people over whom it ex- 
tends. The theory is, that Governments can 
securely rest only on the intelligence and vir- 
tue of those who govern, and that it is idle to 
expect that the requisite intelligence for the 
wise exercise of the power of selecting rulers 
and making laws can be found among the 
classes who perform, the physical labor of a 
country ; that such,as, from their position and 
circumstances in life, are obliged to labor daily 
in the field or shop, or elsewhere, cannot find 
time to inform themselves in respect to the 
facts necessary to be known for the formation 
of correct opinions upon questions of adminis- 
tration and policy; that they can have no leis- 
ure for political inquiries, and for the acquisi- 
tion of the general knowledge indispensable to 
a wise and judicious use of the elective fran- 
chise. Only those, we are told, who are re- 
lieved from this necessity of daily labor, by the 
labor of subordinate and inferior classes, can 
properly understand the science of government 
and the wants of a nation, and be able to know 
the persons who are wise and virtuous enough 
to be intrusted with the duties of administra- 
tion. “Those who think must govern those 
who work,” says this philosophy; and if it says 
truly, Mr. Calhoun’s proposition, “that slavery 


‘ Demoeracy be sound, a very strong argument 


2 


is the corner-stone of all true Governments,’ 
is a sound one; and it results that if slayer 
| be not the corner-stone of this Government, 
Government has no good and safe foundation 
If these positions are well taken, the proper anc 
normal condition of some men is that of slave 
and of property. And, inasmuch as the framer 
of the Constitution were wise men, and under 
stood this, and in all respects knew what th 
were about, it cannot be doubted that in 
fundamental law which they made they recog 
nised the existence of such a class, not only 
a fact, but as a necessity; not merely as an ace 
dent, but as an essential condition of the ney 
society; and although they speak of guara 
tying to the States a republican form of go 
ernment, that was understood to refer to Go 
ernments not monarchical, and not to exclud 
those in which, as in the Roman, Venitian, ant 
other republics which have existed in Hurop 
at different periods for many centuries, the pe 
ple were divided into castes and classes. Sd 
when an organic law was framed, there can he 
no doubt—such is the argument—that its au 
thors regarded the degraded Africans as bé 
longing to a disabled and servile class, being 
all laborers, and stamped upon them an ine 
pacity to be citizens, and treated them as 
rightful subjects of property. i 
Undoubtedly, if the doctrine of the Calhou 



































may be adduced in favor of the Dred Scott dé 
cision. According to this theory, slavery is 
Divine authority, and exists by natural law. 
is, as we were told by the framers of the Lé 
compton Constitution, “ before ana higher that 
all constitutional sanetions.”” God made onf 
class or description of men, or certain classé 
and descriptions of men, for slaves, and thi 
Government which does not perceive and aé 
upon this essential truth is false and impious. 

That the followers of Mr. Calhoun—and the 
are now the ruling spirits in the Democrat 
party—are fully committed to these doctrine 
and are preparing to accept their logical 
sults, is seen in the fact that they are beginning 
to maintain that wherever a servile and labor 
ing class of black men cannot be found in 
community, their place must be supplied wi 
white men. 

Mr. George Fitzhugh, of Richmond, Vit 
ginia, a political writer of large reputation il 
the South, published, in 1854, a work entitle 
“ Sociology for the South; or, the Failure @ 
Free Society,” in which he said: 

‘¢ Slavery protects the weaker members of society, just ¢ 
do the relations of parents, guardian, and husband, and 
as necessary, as natural, and almost as universal, as thos 
relations.”’ ! 

“Yen years ago, we became Satisfied that slavery, BLAC 


OR WHITE, was right and necessary. Weadvocated this doe 
trine in very many essays.”’ 


The Richmond Inquirer says : 


‘‘ While it is far more obvious that negroes should | 
slaves than whites—for they are only fit to labor, and ne 
direct—yet the principle of slavery is itself right, and does 

depend on difference of complexion.’’ 
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In another article is the following : 


‘ Freedom is not possible without slavery. Every civil polity 
lL every social system implies gradation of rank and con- 
on. In the States of the South, an aristocracy of white men’ 
on negro slavery ; AND THE ABSENCE OF NEGRO SLAVERY 


ULD BE SUPPLIED BY WHITE MEN.?? 
It was to an assumed degradation of white 
yor that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, undoubtedly 
erred the other day, in the Senate of the Uni- 
: States, when he spoke of the free States as 
wile States. Governor Hammond, of South 
olina, a few years ago, referred to free labor 
erms of similar import, when he denomina- 
our free white laborers the “ mud sills of 
iéty. 
I. The court, in the opinion read by the Chief 
tice, rely in some measure upon two clauses 
he Constitution, which, they say, “ point di- 
ly and specifically to the negro race as a 
rate class of persons, and show clearly 
they were not regarded as a portion of the 
ple or citizens of the Government then 
ed.” The best way to negative this state- 
tis to read the clauses referred to; they 
fas follows: 


he migration or importation of such persons as any of 


ates now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
ohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1508, buta 
r duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
& ten dollars for each person,” 

0 person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
hereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
Ww or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
bj labor, but shall be delivered up on Claim of the party 


m such service or labor. may be due.” 
order to maintain that the “ persons ”’ 
en of in these clauses were incapable of 
citizens, that they were recognised as 
erty, or as the fit subjects of property, it 
be shown that these results are deducible 
other parts of the Constitution, (which is 
pretended,) or from the universally known 
admitted fact that negroes were an inferior 
without rights, whose normal satus was 
f slaves, and whose true description was 
of property. Because it will be seen at 
that if these “persons” had rights 
ich white men were bound to respect,” if 
were Capable of enjoying social or politi- 
‘elations with others, if they could by any 
bility be entitled’ to be regarded and re- 
ed as men, or as anything except slaves and 
ty, the interpretation of the court could not 
tained. The words used do not imply that 
@8 were necessarily slaves—they might 
sed in respect to those who could be free 
and citizens. How are we to ascertain 
er the “persons” referred to were inca- 
of being citizens, and capable only of 
chattels? Plainly, by showing that ne- 
were meant by the word “persons,” 
ver used in these clauses, and further that 
universal opinion of the times, or by the 
and necessity of the thing itself, or by 
they were of a race that could not be citj- 
and who ought to be, and of right were, 
ls. So these clauses do not relieve the 
as they fully understood they did not, 


from the necessity of going beyond them to 
ascertain the true effect and meaning of the 
Constitution. But it will be observed that the 
Constitution speaks always of “ persons,” and 
never of slaves or property. And when it 
speaks of “ persons” as “held to service,” it 
does not recognise their service as being in 
virtue of any of its own provisions, but as 
under the laws.of the States. It excludes, 
carefully and industriously, the idea or the im- 
plication, that slaves are, or can be, property 
under the Constitution. 

In respect to the clause relating to the slave 
trade, I will observe, in addition to what has 
already been said, that if the framers of the 
Constitution believed slavery to be right and 
just, and that negroes were of a race so inferior 
and of a nature so low that they could not be 
the subjects of citizenship, and were the legiti- 
mate subjects of commerce, it is difficult to see 
why they were so anxious to en graft upon it a 
clause enabling Congress to embarrass and crip- 
ple the practice or system—why they should 
provide for damaging if not for destroying a 
system which they aLL—* the opinion was fixed 
and universal,” you know—agreed was wise, 
just, benevolent, and expedient ? 

But one thing moré remains to me in con- 
nection with this case—if, indeed, it be not a 
work of supererogation—and that is, to show 
that the Democratic party, as it calls itself, ac- 
cepts and affirms this decision in all its parts, 
with all its doctrines, implications, and results. 

The President of the United States, in his 
well-known Connecticut letter, dated August 
15, 1857, writes : 


‘* Slavery existed at that period, and still exists, in Kansas, 
under the Constitution of the United States. This point hag 


at last been finally decided by the highest tribunal known 
to our laws.’ 


He also says, in one of his messages, that— 
“* Neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any 


human power, has any authority to annul or impair this 
vested right.’ 


































Charles O’Conor, a distinguished Democratic 
lawyer of the city of New York, ina speech at 
a great Union meeting held at the Academy of 


Music, in that city, on the Ipth of December 
last, said : 


“Gentlemen, the Constitution guaranties to the people of 
the Southern States protection to their slave property. In 


that respect, it is a solemn compact between the North and 
the South.” 


Tn a subsequent part of his speech, he affirmed 
the propositions which I have shown are the 
basis and groundwork of the Dred Scott de-. 
cision: — 

“Tinsist,’’ said Mr. O’Conor, “ that negro slavery is not un- 
just. * * * J maintain that negro slavery is not unjust ; 
that it is benign in its infiuences upon the white man, and 


upon the black man ; that it is ordained by nature ; that it 
is an institution created by nature itself.” 


Nothing can be clearer upon this point than 
what I shall read from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Breckinrinég, the Vice President of the United 


States, at Frankfort, Kentucky, in December 
last ; 


“Gentlemen, I bow to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon every question within its proper 
jurisdiction, whether it corresponds with my private opin- 
ion or not; only, I bow a trifle lower when it happens to do 
so, as the decision in the Dred Scott case does. I approve 
it in allits parts as a sound exposition of the law and consti- 
tutional rights of the States, and citizens that inhabit them. 
It may not be improper for me here to add, that so great an 
interest did I take in that decision, and in its principies being 
sustained and understood in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
that I took the trouble, at my own cost, to print or have 
printed a large edition of that decision, to scatter it over the 
State, and, unless the mails have miscarried, there is scarce- 
ly a member elected to the Legislature who has not received 
a copy with my frank. 

“‘To approve the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case would seem to settle the whole question of Terri- 
torial sovereignty, as I think will presently appear. * * * 

“‘ T repose upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as to the point that neither Congress nor the 
Territorial Legislature has the right to obstruct or confiscate 
the property of any citizen, slaves included, pending the 
Verritorial condition. * * * 

‘* So that, in regard to slave property, as in regard toany 
other property recognised and guarded by the Constitution, 
it is the duty, according to the Supreme Court, of all the 
courts of the country to protect and guard it by their decis- 
ion, whenever the question is brought before them, To 
which I will only add this, that the judicin! decisions in our 
favor must be maintained—these judicial decisions in our 
favor must be sustained, 

“If present remedies are adequate to sustain these de- 
cisions, I would have nothing more done. I, with many 
other public men in the country, believe they are able. If 
they are not, if they cannot be enforced for want of the 
proper legislation to enforce them, sufficient legislation must 
be passed, or our Government is a failure. Gentlemen, I 
see no eseape from that conclusion.’’ 


And, Mr. Chairman, there is not a particle 
of difference in principle between Mr. Brecx- 
INRIDGE and Mr, Dove as; and all there is in 
appearance, is that, while the latter accepts the 
principles and dogmas of the court, in the most 
explicit terms, the former states also their log- 
ical results and requirements. 

Let us see how this is. In a speech at New 
Orleans, on the 6th of December, 1858, Mr. 
Dovewas said: 

“The Democracy of Illinois, in the first place, accepts the 


decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the, 


case of Dred Scott, as an AUTHORITATIVE interpretation of the 
Constitution.” 


He is willing to surrender all power to inter- 
pret the Constitution, so far as he is able, in 
tavor of the Supreme Court. 

‘‘In accordance with that decision,’’ he goes on to say, 
‘Cwe hold that SLAVES ARE PROPERTY, and hence on an equal- 
ity with all other kinds of property ; and the owner of a 
slave has the same right to move into a Territory, and carry 
his slave property with him, as the owner of any other 
property has to go there and carry his property.”? 

I submit that this covers the whole ground 
occupied by Mr. Breckinridge and President 
Buchanan. How, if slaves are property under 
an “authoritative interpretation of the Consti- 
tution,” that property can be exposed to un- 
friendly legislation, in a Territory subject to the 
Constitution, Mr. Dove.as has not shown, and 
cannot. It is simply absurd to say that it can 
be. And so Mr. Dove.as himself understands ; 
for in the same speech he continues: 


‘¢ And let me say to you, that if you oppose this susr doc 
trine, if you attempt to exempt slavery from the rules which 
apply to other property, you will abandon your strongest 
grounds of defence against the assaults of the Black Republi- 
cans and abolitionists.’? 


Certainly Mr. Dove Las saw that the idea of 


property in slaves, under the Federal Constitu- 













Declaration of Independence, and complaining” 


plained of Southern slaveholders!—for not 





Southern men have QUAILED under that argument, and failed 
to meet it.”’ ‘ 5 





opinions and his real position on this question 








tion, was the strongest ground of defence that. 
the slaveholders can have, 
speaks of the applicability of the same rules to 
slave as to other property, he cannot be igno- 
rant that anything which is property by virtue, 
and with the stamp, of the Constitution, must 
be unexposed to attacks which may be made 
on property not thus fortified. 


And although he~ 


But, not willing to stop here, the Senator 


from Illinois proceeded to endorse the reasons * 
upon which the decision is placed by the court, 
by denying the natural and clear import of the 






























of Southern men—this Northern Senator com-— 





meeting as they should the Northern argument 
drawn from that instrument. Said he: 
‘‘T must be permitted to tell you, that many even of your 


They have quailed before the great utter- 
ances of the Declaration, and have been unable 
to deny them—he, never. He can deny the 
immortal truths of that instrument without 
quailing ! : 

That these extracts contain his deliberate 


appears from some remarks which he made in 
the Senate of the United States on the 23d day 
of February, 1859: | 

‘“‘T do not put slavery on a different footing from other 
property. I recognise it as property under what is under-. 
stood to be the decision of the Supreme Court. I agree that the 
owner of slaves has the same right to remove to the Terri#! 
tories, and carry his slave property with him, as the owner 
of any other gpecies of property ; and to hold the same sub 
ject to such local laws as the Territorial Legislature may 
CONSTITUTIONALLY PASS ; and if.any person shall feel aggrieved” 
by such local legislation, he may appeal to the Supreme Court 
to test the validity of such laws.’’ F 

There you have it—subject to such legislation, 
as the Territorial Legislatures may constitu 
tionally pass! And at that very time he knev 
that this court, in the decision which he says, 
he accepts, had declared that a Territorial Legs 
islature could pass no laws impairing the righ 
of property in slaves, and had said that the 
only power conferred on Congress (or its crea 
ture, the Territorial Legislature) was “ the power 
coupled with the duty of guarding and prote 
tng the owner [of slave property] in his rights.” 

But compare the resolutions proposed by the 
majority and by the minority of the committee 
at the Charleston Convention. The former 
were in these words: 


‘Ist. That the Government of a Territory is provisional 
and temporary, and during its existence ail citizens of th 
United States have an equal right to settle with their prop- 
erty in the Territory, without their rights, either of persons 
or property, being destroyed or injured by Congressional or 
Territorial legislation. 

‘2d. That it is the duty of the 'edoral Government, in all 
its departments, to protect the rights of persons and prop- 
erty to the Territories, and wherever else its constitution 
authority extends.”’ 


Those offered by the DovacLas men, as 
ported in the newspapers, are as follows: 


“That, inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in th 
Democratic party as to the nature and extent of the powers 
and duties of Congress, under the Constitution of the Unite 
States, over the institution of slavery within the Territories 


‘* Resolved, That the Democratic party will abide by the de- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States over the instt- 
tion of slavery in the Territories.” 

And that decision (and Mr. Dovaras speaks 
f it as a decision in the speech from which I 
ave quoted) goes to the extent that the slave 
ower is entitled to all that is claimed in the 
lajority resolutions. 

- But, sir, as if to place this matter beyond all 
ossibility of doubt, Mr. Dovexas, in his recent 
veech in the Senate, has renewed the expres- 
on of his entire willingness to leave the de- 
sion of the question, whether Congress or the 
20ple of the Territories can exclude slavery 
m the Territories, or legislate to its preju- 
ce therein, to the Supreme Court. He read, 

confirmation of the soundness of his own 
sition, a letter from the Hon. A. H. Ste- 
ens, of Georgia, dated May 5th, 1860, from 
ich I make the following extract: 

‘ And if Congress did not have, or does not have, the power 
xclude slavery from a Territory, as those on our side 
tended, and still contend, they have not, then they could 
and did not confer it upon the Territorial Legislatures. 
of the South held that Congress had not the power to 
lude, and could not delegate a power they did not pos- 
8; also, that the people had not the power to exclude 
er the Constitution ; and therefore the mutual agreement 
to take the subject out of Congress, and leave the ques- 
of the power of the people where the Constitution had 

d it—with the courts. This is the whole of it. The 
tion in dispute is a judicial one, and no act of Congress, 
any resolution of any party Convention, can in any. way 
ct it, unless we first abandon the position of non-inter- 
tlon by Congress.?? 
ow, when Mr. Doveras made this speech, 
|knew perfectly well what the Supreme Court 
d said the law was on this question; he 
ew, as everybody knows, what they will de- 
e whenever it is brought before them, to 

: that the only authority which Congress, 
the Territorial Legislatures, have over slave- 
| is the power coupled with the duty of 
arding and protecting it. So the only differ- 
ve between him and his opponents is, that 

le the latter ask that the Democratic plat- 
"§ shall express clearly the logical results of 
| Dred Seott decision, he desires that it shall 
lorse the decision in general terms, leaving 
bpen to such interpretation in the North as 
jand his friends may wish to give it. That 
ebody is to be cheated by the political 
ble-rigging now being played by the Dem- 
tic leaders, is certain ; and it is quite mani- 
who it will not be. It will not be the 
ithern propagandists or Mr. Doveuas, for 
latter, in the speech to which I have just 
tred, suggests to his Southern friends, that 
ll the doctrines now advocated, his are the 
t and surest for their interests. 
fe tells them that it is to the operation of 
principle of squatter sovereignty that 
ery has possession of New Mexico, and of 
y inch of territory outside. of the states 

it now occupies, and he asks whether it 
not be likely to give them more by-and-by, 
n portions of Mexico shall be acquired. 

repeat, sir, for the point cannot be made 
prominent—the Dred Scott decision, with 


































its just deductions, covers the whole ground of 
difference in principle and in policy between 
the parties. Whoever accepts it, and ackn owl- 
edges its authority as a settlement of a politi- 
cal question, is, and of right ought to be, a 
member of the so-called Democratic party; and 
whoever rejects it as such a settlement is a 
Republican, and can consistently act with no 
other party. 


Mr. Chairman, the prompt and facile servitor 
of slavery, the Democratic party, respects no 
other interest and knows no other love. Its 
National Conventions, its Federal Administra- 
tions, and its Congressional majorities, are oc- 
cupied exclusively with the wants, claims, and 
exactions, of a single interest—the interest of 
capital invested in men, women, and children, 
as articles of ownership, bargain, and sale, 
Pray tell me, sir, what is there in all this broad 
land, or beneath the sun, for which this party 
labors or cares, for which it thinks, or speaks, 
or legislates, except the advantage, the perpe- 
tuity, and the universality, of this thing of hu- 
man slavery? Turn to the records of this and 
the other House, and show me what policies, 
what acts of legislation, what measures of wis- 
dom and beneficence, it inaugurates or intro- 
dnces for the benefit of the country at large, 
and in behalf ofall the sections ; and especially, 
what solicitude it ever manifests for the in- 
terests of freedom, its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, its farms and shops and. 
ships! No; it will pay hundreds of millions 
for Cuba and an aristocracy of planters, but to 
furnish homes for the homeless, whether of the 
North, the South, the Hast, the West, or from 
other lands, to encourage the aspirations of 
honest labor, it will not give an acre of our 
boundless possessions. Reckless of the noble 
objects of government, false to the true mis- 
sion of a political party, deaf to the calls of 
patriotism and nationality, it projects the 
transformation of our political system from a 
Republic of freemen to an Oligarchy of slave- 
holders; it derides the faith of the fathers; it 
assails the Legislative and Executive depart- 
ments with the arts and instruments of corrup- 
tion ; it subsidizes the judicial tribunals; and 
erects within its own confines an iron despot- 
ism, which strikes down those of its members 
who would question the infallibility or check 
the arrogance of its master. 

Mr. Chairmanfit is in this unprecedented and 
alarming condition of the country, and against 
combinations and purposes such as I have de- 
scribed, that the Republican party enters upon 
the campaign of 1860. The suceessor and 
faithful representative of the Republicanism of 
other days, it becomes the immediate and posi- 
tive enemy of the modern Democratic party. 
It ig the only organization in the country which 
recognises the necessity and acknowledges the 
duty of resisting to the utmost the new and 
dangerous schemes and dogmas of the party 


which has been so long in possession of the 
Government. Unlike another political organi- 
zation, it perceives clearly that the time has 
come when a decisive and uncompromising 


stand must be taken against the aggressions of 


the slave power; and it feels that if there is 
not a party now prepared to say to this power, 
“ No farther,” it will be hopeless to expect that 
one faithful and brave enough to do this will 
arise hereafter upon any summons that may be 
issued, It sees that if the true and loyal pa- 
triots of the country are not justified in resist- 
ing the claims and exactions now made, nothing 
can be suggested, nothing attempted, nothing 
accomplished hereafter, which would render it 
their duty to make such resistance; and that 
they may confess and declare that hencefor- 
ward there is to be no opposition to any doc- 
trine that may be asserted, or to any injustice 
that may be practiced, however false and fatal 
they may be. 

What is the obvious and unquestionable duty 
of the Republican party in this exigency? It 
declares that its purpose is to resist the exten- 
sion of slavery; to maintain the Constitution 
and preserve the Union, by adhering faithfully 
to the opinions and sustaining the policy of the 
great men who laid so wisely the foundations 
of our institutions, by “restoring the Govern- 
ment to the principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson,” by resisting légally, but with unfalter- 
ing purpose, the efforts that are being made to 
convert this fairest fabric of Freedom that the 
round earth supports, into a Government whose 
cardinal policy and highest duty is the protec- 
tion of slavery. 

It declares, that while seeking nothing for 
which it has not the express and certain war- 
rant of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
and all the great men of the heroic era, to which 
they are not directed and enjoined by them, and 
for which they have not the plain and admira- 
ble chart of the Constitution, and to which they 
are not drawn by the fixed and eternal polar 
star of the Declaration of Independence, it will 
submit to nothing wrong, and least of all to 
that change in our Government prophesied and 
attempted by the Dred Scott decision. 

The plain and imperative duty of the Repub- 
lican party is to live up in all prudence and 
wisdom, and in all fidelity, to these declara- 
tions—to be careful to overstep in no wise the 
boundaries of constitutional authority, and in 
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sections and interests—to keep the we 
honor and good faith not to the ear only 
to the hope; to show how fair, manly, ¢ 
trustworthy men may be who are sincere ¢ 
honest, how safe and wise those who have 
in eternal truths, and who will not, for ele, ) 
office, surrender the deep convictions of their 
minds, but will maintain them fo the end, 
against all entreaties, all threats, and all com- 
promises. .This, sir, for the Republicans, is | 
the line of duty and the road to success. We — 
believe in what we profess in our hearts and 
hearts ; we live there, or have no life. Weare 
strong ‘when faithful and true, and weak when — 
we act as if we doubted the soundness of our 
principles or the policy of our aims. We 
know and we feel that the great essential truths 
of our party ought to prevail, and that it is our 
duty to uphold and establish them; and we — 
ought to understand that there is no greater — 
verity than this: that “when God has told 
men what they ought to do, he has already told | 
them what they can.” . 
Let us act in the spirit of this faith, and — 
right-minded, truth-loving men will seek our 
fellowship, fill our ranks, and carry forward our 
columns. And thus, succeeding the conflict 
and the strife incident to all great and lasting © 
achievements, will come the triumph—after 
the cross of trial the crown of honor. Then, 
when this party shall have been placed in 
power, when its influence shall have been felt, 
its policy understood, and its practical benefi- 
cence realized, another “era of good feeling ” 
will ensue, and North and. South again dwell 
together in mutual fellowship and respect. Their | 
sons and daughters will join once more in 
songs of deliverance ; the earth itself shall | 
throb with a new joy, the sun shine with a j 
brighter and kindlier light, and the winds shall ~ 
quire and the waters murmur the reverential 
hymns of peace restored. 
Mr. Chairman, it may not become me, one of | 
the humblest members of the Republican party, 
to make suggestions in respect to its duty, and | 
the words that J have spoken may not be those | 
of wisdom, but I know that they are the words of 
earnestness and sincerity, and I feel that they § 
come from a heart loyal in all its recesses, and 9 
which vibrates in all its foldings tothe Consti- | 
tution and the Union, and to that Liberty which 
they were eatehlighsys to secttie. yi 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


THE general interest which prevails in every part of the 
United States at the present time, in relation to the existence of 
slavery, and especially its introduction into new territory, in- 
duces me to believe that the reprint of the fragments of Con- 
gressional history which compose this pampblet may afford 
gratification to many who are not conversant with the debates 
of 1819, in the House of Representatives. 


I have searched the records of that day with some diligence, 
and I find that very few of the recent discussions in Congress 
embody more important statements than are contained in the 
able speech of General James Tallmadge, of New York, and 
who was then the Representative from Duchess County, in 
that State. The ordinance of 1787 was the work of Nathan 
Dane, of Massachusetts. After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the question upon the restriction of slavery in any new 
State, did not offer itself to Congress until the year 1819, when 
a bill was introduced into the House, “ for authorizing the 
people of the territory of Missouri to form a Constitution and 
State government, and for the admission of the same into the 
Union.” At this crisis, General Tallmadge nobly asserted the 
cause of human freedom. I quote from the National Intelli- 
gencer of Feb. 15th, 1819: — 
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« Housr or Representatives, Fes. 13. 


“The House, on the motion of Mr. Scott, resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, on the bills to enable the people of 
the territories of Missouri and Alabama to form State govern- 
ments. 

“The bill relating to Missouri territory was first taken up. 
In the course of the consideration Mr. Tallmadge moved an 
amendment substantially to limit the existence of slavery in 
the new State, by declaring all men free who should be born in 
the territory after its admission into the Union, and providing 
for the gradual emancipation of those now held in bondage. 
This motion gave rise to an interesting and pretty wide debate, 
in which the proposition was supported by the mover, and by 
Messrs. Livermore and Mills ; and was opposed by Messrs. 
Clay, (Speaker,) Barbour and Pindall ; but before any question 
was taken, the Committee rose, and the House adjourned.” 


The Intelligencer of the 16th Feb. gives the followimg account 
of the proceedings of the House: 


“The House having again resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole, (on the Missouri Bill.) 

‘The question being on the proposition of Mr. Patines to 
amend the bill by adding to it the following proviso : 


“«« And provided that the further introduction of slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, into the said State, be prohibited, except 
for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted ; and that all children of slaves born 
within the said State, after the admission thereof into the Union, 
shall be free, but may be held to service until the age of 
twenty-five years.’ 

“The debate which commenced on Saturday was to-day 
resumed on this proposition; which was supported by Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Mills, Mr. Livermore, and Mr. Fuller ; and opposed. 
by Mr. Barbour, Mr. Clay, Mr. Pindall, and Mr. Holmes. 

‘‘ Besides the above gentlemen, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Hen- 
dricks spoke on points incidentally introduced into the debate. 


(Gen. Harrison, here mentioned, was then a member from 
Ohio. ) 
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“The question being put on the motion of Mr. Tallmadge, 
the vote was, for the amendment, 79; against it, 67; so the 
amendment was agreed to.” 


On this debate and vote, the editor of the Intelligencer re- 
marks, (Feb. 16): 


“Tn the House of Representatives (yesterday) a decision 
took place in Committee of the Whole, which, if confirmed by 
the House, may be expected to have an important bearing on 
the political relations of the several States, and to have a wider 
scope of operation than on the face of it would be supposed. It 
was to annex a restriction on the embryo State of Missouri, 
from admitting into the Constitution which the people are to be 
authorized to form, the recognition of the principle of slavery. 
This is the first instance of such:a restriction being imposed on 
the new States ; and the result of the motion to superadd it to 
the provisions of the bill, appears to have been wholly unex- 
pected.” 


On the 16th of February, (we further learn from the reports 
of the proceedings in the same paper,) the bill was taken up 
by the House, as reported from the Committee of the Whole ; 
and, after a long debate, the question was taken on the first 
part of Mr. Tallmadge’s amendment, and carried, — yeas, 87 ; 
nays, 76,—and the latter part of the amendment (relating to 
the children of slaves) was also carried, — yeas, 82; nays, 78. 


“So the whole of the amendments, as proposed by Mr. Tall- 
madge, were agreed to. 

“The question on ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was decided in the affirmative, 97 to 56, and the 
House adjourned.” 


In the Senate, on the 22nd of February, the first clause of 
Mr. Tallmadge’s amendment was stricken out, — yeas, 22 ; 
rays, |6. 

Among the yeas we observe the names of a few northern 
men, viz., Harrison Gray Otis, of Massachusetts, Mr. Palmer, 
of Vermont, and Mr. Lacock, of Pennsylvania. 

The last clause of the amendment was also stricken out by 
the Senate, — yeas, 31; nays, 7. 
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“ On the 2nd of March the House refused to concur with the 
Senate in striking out the amendment, — yeas, 76; nays, 78,— 
and so the bill was lost by disagreement between the two 
houses. 

“The next Congress, however, passed a bill to admit Mis- 
souri into the Union, with the celebrated compromise section, 
restricting slavery in all territory of the United States (except 
the State of Missouri) north of latitude 36° 30’. The House 
adopted the compromise on the 2nd of March, 1820, — yeas, 
90; nays, 87. 

‘« At the session of 1819, before referred to, a bill to establish 
the territory of Arkansas was passed. While it was under 
discussion in the House, Mr. John W. Taylor, of New York, 
proposed, on the 18th of February, a restriction as to slavery, 
in the words of Mr. Tallmadge’s proviso, which had been 
adopted by the House two days previous. The first clause of 
the amendment was lost,— yeas, 70; nays, 71,— the latter 
part carried, — yeas, 75; nays, 73; —but finally stricken out 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, (Mr. Clay,) — yeas, 88 ; 
nays, 88. 

“Mr. Tayloragain moved the first clause, which was lost, — 
yeas, 86; nays 90,—and the Bill was finally passed on the 
20th of February.” 


The people of the territory of Alabama were authorized to 
form a State convention at the same session, of 1819, —no 
opposition being made to the bill. Here I think it right to say, 
that while Mr. Tallmadge was nobly opposed to the enlarge- 
ment of the area of slavery, by engrafting it upon new territory, 
he had that deference for constetutconal and state rights which 
led him to withhold his opposition in this case. And, I would 
observe, that the facts of the admission of Alabama are pecu- 
liarly deserving of notice, and the course adopted by Mr. 
Tallmadge exhibits him most favorably, as a high-minded and 
discriminating politician. 

The people of the territory of Alabama had petitioned for 
admission into the Union ;— the bill was before the same Con- 
eress, but stood low down on the calendar of business, and 
during the debate on the Missouri bill, a motion was made by 
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the delegate to take the question for the admission of Alabama 
out of the order of business. 


Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, rose and seconded the motion, 
to take the question for the admission of Alabama out of its 
order. He said, the principles he had avowed in the debate 
_ on the Missouri bill, would guide his course on this bill. That 
slavery in the old States which formed the Constitution was a 
question of State authority, and did not belong to the United 
States, and was to be regulated by the compromises then made 
in the Constitution. That in cases of newly acquired territory, 
not inhabited, he considered it an open question for legislation, 
on the expediency of the terms and conditions of admission ; 
that, in the case of Alabama, it was territory, since acquired 
by purchase, 7 was a settled country and with a dense popu- 
lation, pre-existing before the purchase. That it would be a 
violation of the rights of property, and bad faith to the inhabit- 
ants and settlers to add to Alabama the condition which he had 
moved and was now under discussion on the Missouri bill. 
Mr. T. said he should not, therefore, move such condition to 
the Alabama bill, and he believed no such condition would be 
moved. He therefore moved the question on the bill for the 
admission of Alabama. 


The question was taken, and carried without opposition or 
division, and contained no restrictions as to slavery. 


The conduct of Gen. Tallmadge and his colleague, the late 
Mr. Taylor, gave great popularity to both these gentlemen, 
and forever endeared them to the people of their State; Gen. 
Tallmadge has ever since, whether in high public station, or 
in private life, enjoyed the fullest confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, and been delegated by them to both the Conventions 
for forming and altering the Constitution.. The speech made 
in Congress was printed at the time, by a society in New York, 
as appears from the Letter annexed; and was also thought 
worthy of publication in England and Germany, where the 
boldness of its character excited much surprise. In a recent 
perusal of this production, I was so much pleased with its 
manly and consistent view of the matter in hand, and its 
remarkable adaptation to the present posture of public affairs, 
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that Ihave deemed it worthy ofa more general circulation than 
it has had among the present generation. regard the docu- 
ment as a public one; and, believing that the honorable 
gentleman still holds the same views upon Slavery and Free- 
dom, as are conveyed in his admirable argument, I have felt 
no hesitancy in placing it before the public upon my individual 
responsibility, Iam rejoiced to know that the citizens of the 
great State of New York are sound upon this important sub- 
ject ; and it is gratifying to see the general feeling of the other 
States now coinciding with views originally promulgated by 
her distinguished son, who yet lives in the enjoyment of health 
and activity, to witness the prevalence of sentiments which it 
was his honor and happiness jst to announce, at such an 
eventful period of the history of our country, 


Re kts ie 
Boston, Fes. 1, 1849. 
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HONORABLE JAMES TALLMADGE, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM DUCHESS COUNTY, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Dé&bate on “ The Bill for Authorizing the People of the Territory 
of Missouri to form a Constitution and State Government, and 
Sor the Admisswn of the same into the Umon.” 

The amendment proposed, was a condition tn these words —“ And 
provided also, that the further introduction of slavery or involun- 
tary servitude into the said State, be prohibited, except for the pun- 
tshiment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
ed — and that all children of slaves, born within the said State, 
after the admission thereof tito the Umon, shall be free, but 
may be held to service until the age of twentyfice years.” 


Mr. Tatimapee, of New York, rose.—Sir, said he, it 
has been my desire and my intention to avoid any debate 
on the present painful and unpleasant subject. When I had 
the honor to submit to this House the amendment now under 
consideration, | accompanied it with a declaration, that it 
was intended to confine its operation to the newly acquired 
territory across the Mississippi; and I then expressly de- 
clared, that I would in no manner intermeddle with the 
slaveholding states, nor attempt manumission in any one of 
the original states in the Union. I even went further, and 
stated, that 1 was aware of the delicacy of the subject—and, 
that I had learned from southern gentlemen, the difficulties 
and the dangers of having free blacks intermingling with 
slaves ; and, on that account, and with a view to the safety 
of the white population of the adjoining states, I would not 
even advocate the prohibition of slavery in the Alabama ter- 
ritory ; because, surrounded as it was by slaveholding states, 
and with only imaginary lines of division, the intercourse 
between slaves and free blacks could not be prevented, and 
. aservile war might be the result. While we deprecate and 
mourn over the evil of slavery, humanity and good morals 
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require us to wish its abolition, under circumstances consist- 
ent with the safety of the white population. Willingly, 
therefore, will IT submit to an evil, which we cannot safely 
remedy. I admitted all that had been said of the danger of 
having free blacks visible to slaves, and therefore did not 
hesitate to pledge myself, that I would neither advise nor 
attempt coercive manumission. But, sir, all these reasons 
cease when we cross the banks of the Mississippi, a newly 
acquired territory, never contemplated in the formation of 
our government, not included within the compromise or 
mutual pledge in the adoption of our Constitution—a territory 
acquired by our common fund, and ought justly to be subject 
to eur common legislation. 

When I submitted the amendment now under considera- 
tion, accompanied with these explanations, and with these 
avowals of my intentions and of my motives—I did expect 
that gentlemen, who might differ from me in opinion, would 
appreciate the liberality of my views, and would meet me 
with moderation, as upon a fair subject for general legislation. 
I did expect, at least, that the frank declaration of my views, 
would protect me from harsh expressions, and from the un- 
friendly imputations which have been cast out on this occa- 
sion. But, such has been the character and the violence of 
this debate, and expressions of so much intemperance, and 
of an aspect so threatening, have been used, that continued 
silence on my part would ill become me, who had submitted 
to this House the original proposition. While this subject 
was under debate before the committee of the whole, I did 
not take the floor, and I avail myself of this occasion to 
acknowledge my obligations to my friends, (Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Mills,) for the manner in which they supported my 
amendment, at a time, when I was unable to partake in the 
debate. I had only on that day returned from a journey 
long in its extent, and painful in its occasion ; and, from an 
affection of my breast, I could not then speak ; I cannot yet 
hope to do justice to the subject, but I do hope to say enough 
to assure my friends, that I have not left them in the con- 
troversy, and to convince the opponents of the measure, that 
their violence has not driven me from the debate. 

Sir, the honorable gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Scott,) 
who has just resumed his seat, has told us of the ides of 
March, and has cautioned us to “beware of the fate of 
Cesar and of Rome.” Another gentleman, (Mr. Cobb,) 
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from Georgia, in addition to other expressions of great warmth, 
has said, that if we persist the Union will be dissolved ; and, 
with a look fixed on me, has told us, “we have kindled a 
fire, which all the waters of the ocean cannot put out ; which 
seas of blood can only extinguish !” 

Language of this sort has no effect on me ; my purpose is 
fixed; it is interwoven with my existence ; its durability is 
limited with my life; it is a great and glorious cause, setting 
bounds to a slavery, the most cruel and debasing the world 
has ever witnessed ; it is the freedom of man; it is the cause 
of unredeemed and unregenerated human beings. 

If a dissolution of the Union must take place, let it be so ! 
If civil war, which gentlemen so much threaten, must come, 
I can only say, let it come! My hold on life is probably as 
frail as that of any man who now hears me ; but, while that 
hold lasts, it shall be devoted to the service of my country— 
to the freedom of man. If blood is necessary to extinguish 
any fire which I have assisted to kindle, I can assure gentle- 
men, while I regret the necessity, I shall not forbear to con- 
tribute my mite. The violence, to which gentlemen have 
resorted on this subject, will not move my purpose, nor drive 
me from my place. I have the fortune and the honor to 
stand here as the representative of freemen, who possess 
intelligence to know their ‘rights, who have the spirit to 
maintain them. Whatever might be my own private senti- 
ments on this subject, standing here as the representative of 
others, no choice is left me. I know the will of my consti- 
tuents, and, regardless of consequences, I will avow it—as 
their representative, I will proclaim their hatred to slavery, 
in every shape—as their representative, here will I hold my 
stand, till this floor, with the Constitution of my country 
which supports it, shall sink beneath me. If I am doomed 
to fall, I shall at least have the painful consolation to believe 
that I fall, as a fragment, in the ruins of my country. 

The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gholston,) las accused 
my honorable friend from New Hampshire, (Mr. Livermore,) 
of “ speaking to the galleries, and, by his language, endeav- 
ouring to excite a servile war,’ and has ended by saying, 
“he is no better than Arbuthnot or Ambrister ; and deserves 
no better fate.” When I hear such language uttered upon 
this floor, and within this House, I am constrained to consider 
it as hasty and unintended language, resulting from the 
vehemence of debate, and not really intending the personal 
indecorum the expressions would seem to indicate. (Mr. 
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Gholston asked to explain, and said he had not distinctly 
understood Mr, T.—Mr. Livermore called on Mr. G. to 
state the expressions he had used. Mr. G. then said he had 
no explanation to give.) Mr. 'T’. said he had none to ask— 
he continued to say, he would not believe any gentleman on 
this floor would commit so great an indecorum against any 
member, or against the dignity of this House, as to use such 
expressions, really intending the meaning which the words 
seem to import, and which had been uttered against the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. (Mr. Nelson of Virginia, 
in the chair, called to order, and said no personal remarks 
would be allowed.) Mr. T. said he rejoiced the chair was 
at length aroused to a sense of its duties. ‘The debate had, 
for several days, progressed with unequalled violence, and all 
was in order—but now, when at length this violence on one 
side is to be resisted, the chair has discovered it is out of 
order. I rejoice, said Mr. T., at the discovery, I approve of 
the admonition, while I am proud to say, it has no relevancy 
to me. It is my boast that I never uttered an unfriendly 
personal remark on this floor, but I wish it distinctly under- 
stood, that the immutable laws of self-defence will justify 
going to great lengths, and that, in the future progress of this 
debate, the rights “of defence would be regarded. 

Sir, has it already come to this—that, in the Congress of 
the United States—that, in the legislative councils of Repub- 
lican America, the subject of slavery has become a subject 
of so much feeling—of so much delicacy—of such danger, 
that it cannot safely be discussed? Are members who 
venture to express their sentiments on this subject, to be 
accused of talking to the galleries, with intention to excite a 
servile war; and of meriting the fate of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister? Are we to be told of the dissolution of the 
Union ; of civil war, and of seas of blood? And yet, with 
such awful threatenings before us, do gentlemen, in the same 
breath, insist upon the encouragement of this evil ; upon the 
extension of this monstrous scourge of the human race? An 
evil so fraught with such dire calamities, to us, as individu- 
als, and to our nation, and threatening, in its progress, to 
overwhelm the civil and religious institutions of the country, 
with the liberties of the nation, ought, at once, to be met, 
and to be controlled. If its power, its influence, and its 
impending dangers, have already arrived at such a point, 
that it is not safe to discuss it on this floor; and it cannot 
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now pass under consideration as a proper subject for general 
legislation, what will be the result when it is spread through 
your widely extended domain? Its present threatening as- 
pect, and the violence of its supporters, so far from inducing 
me to yield to its progress, prompt me to resist its march. 
Now is the time. It must now be met, and the extension of 
the evil must now be prevented, or the occasion is irrecover- 
ably lost, and the evil can never be contracted. 

Extend your view across the Mississippi, over your newly 
acquired territory —a territory so far surpassing, in extent, 
the limits of your present country, that that country which 
gave birth to your nation, which achieved your Revolution, 
consolidated your Union, formed your Constitution, and has 
subsequently acquired so much glory, hangs but as an ap- 
pendage to the extended empire over which your republican 
government is now called to bear sway. Look down the 
long vista of futurity ; see our empire, in extent unequalled, 
in advantageous situation without a parallel, and occupying 
all the valuable part of our continent! Behold this extend- 
ed empire, inhabited by the hardy sons of American free- 
men, knowing their rights, and inheriting the will to protect 
them — owners of the soil on which they live, and interest- 
ed in the institutions which they labor to defend; with two 
oceans laving your shores, and tributary to your purposes ; 
bearing on their bosoms the commerce of your people ! 
Compared to yours, the governments of Europe dwindle 
into insignificance, and the whole world is without a parallel. 
But, reverse this scene; people this -fair dominion with the 
slaves of your planters; extend slavery, this bane of man, 
this abomination of heaven, over your extended empire, and 
you prepare its dissolution ; you turn its accumulated strength 
into positive weakness ; you cherish a canker in your breast ; 
you put poison in your bosom; you place a vulture on your 
heart — nay, you whet the dagger and place it in the hands 
of a portion of your population, stimulated to use it by every 
tie, huinan and divine! ‘The envious contrast between your 
happiness and their misery, between your liberty and their 
slavery, must constantly prompt them to accomplish your 
destruction! Your enemies will learn the source and the 
cause of your weakness. As often as external dangers shall 
threaten, or internal commotions await you, you will then 
realize, that, by your own procurement, you have placed 
amidst your families, and in the bosom of your country, a 
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population producing, at once, the greatest cause of indi- 
vidual danger and of national weakness. With this defect, 
your government must crumble to pieces, and your people 
become the scoff of the world ! 

We have been told, with apparent confidence, that we 
have no right to annex conditions to a State, on its admis-- 
sion into the Union; and it‘ has been urged that the pro- 
posed amendment, prohibiting the further introduction of 
slavery, is unconstitutional. This position, asserted with so 
much confidence, remains unsupported by any argument, or 
by any authority derived from the Constitution itself. ‘The 
Constitution strongly indicates an opposite conclusion, and 
seems to contemplate a difference between the old and the 
new States. ‘The practice of the government. has sanc- 
tioned this difference in many respects. 

The third section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
says, “new States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,” and it is silent as to the terms and conditions upon 
which the new States may be so admitted. The fair in- 
ference from this silence is, that the Congress which might 
admit should prescribe the time and the terms of such ad- 
mission. ‘The tenth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution says, “the migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States Now Eexistine shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year 1808.” ‘The words “now existing’’ clearly show the 
distinction for which we contend. The word slave is no- 
where mentioned in the Constitution ; but this section has 
always been considered as applicable to them, and unques- 
tionably reserved the right to prevent their importation into 
any new State.before the year 1808. 

Congress, therefore, have power over the subject, probably 
as a matter of legislation, but more certainly as ‘a night, to 
prescribe the time and the condition upon which any new 
State may be admitted into the family of the Union. Sir, 
the bill now before us proves the correctness of my argu- 
ment. It is filled with conditions and limitations. The 
territory is required -to take a census, and is to be admitted 
only on condition that it have 40,000 inhabitants. I have 
already submitted amendments preventing the State from 
taxing the lands of the United States, and declaring that all 
navigable waters shall remain open to the other States, and 
be exempt from any tolls or duties. And my friend, (Mr. 
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Taylor,) has also submitted amendments, prohibiting the 
State from taxing soldiers’ lands for the period of five years. 
And to all these amendments we have heard no objection 
— they have passed unanimously. But now, when an 
amendment, prohibiting the further introduction of slavery, 
is proposed, the whole House is put in agitation, and we 
are confidently told that it is unconstitutional to annex con- 
ditions on the admission of a new State into the Union. 
The result of all this is, that all amendments and conditions 
are proper, which suit a certain class of gentlemen, but 
whatever amendment is proposed, which does not comport 
with their interests or their views, is unconstitutional, and a 
flagrant violation of this sacred charter of our rights. In 
order to be consistent, gentlemen must go back and strike 
out the various amendments to which they have already 
agreed. ‘The Constitution applies equally to-all, or to none. 

We have been told, that this is a new principle for which 
we contend, never before adopted, or thought of. So far 
from this being correct, it is due to the memory of our an- 
cestors to say, it is an old principle, adopted by them as the 
policy of our country. Whenever the United States have 
had the right and the power, they have heretofore prevent- 
ed the extension of slavery. The States of Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee were taken off from other States, and were ad- 
mitted into the Union without condition, because their lands 
were never owned by the United States. The territory 
northwest of the Ohio is all the land which ever belonged 
to them. Shortly after the cession of those lands to the 
Union, Congress passed, in 1787, a compact which was de- 
clared to be unalterable, the sixth article of which provides 
that “ there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment for 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 
In pursuance of this compact, all the States formed from 
that territory have been admitted into the Union upon va- 
rious considerations, and amongst which the sixth article of 
this compact is included as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the laws for the admission 
of the State of Louisiana into the Union ; they will find it 
filled with conditions. It was required not to forma constitu- 
tion upon the principles of a republican government, but it 
was required to contain the “ fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty.”” It was even required, as a condition 
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of its admission, to keep its records and its judicial and leg- 
islative proceedings in the English language ; and also to se- 
cure the trial by jury, and to surrender all claim to unap- 
propriated lands in the territory, with the prohibition to tax 
any of the United States lands. 

After this long practice and constant usage to annex con- 
ditions to the admission of a State into the Union, will gen- 
tlemen yet tell us it is unconstitutional, and talk of our prin- 
ciples being novel and extraordinary? It has been said, 
that if this amendment prevails, we shall have a union of 
States possessing unequal rights. And we have been asked 
whether we wished to see such a ‘ chequered union?” 
Sir, we have such a union already. If the prohibition of 
slavery is the denial of a right, and constitutes a chequered 
union, gladly would I behold such rights denied, and such a 
chequer spread over every State in the Union. It is now 
spread over the States northwest of the Ohio, and forms the 
glory and the strength of those States. I hope it will be ex- 
tended from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. 

We have been told that the proposed amendment cannot 
be received, because it is contrary to the treaty and cession 
of Louisiana ‘“ Article 3. The inhabitants of the ceded 
territory shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all the nghts, advantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States, and in the mean time they shall 
be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, their property, and the religion which they 
profess.” I find nothing, said Mr. 'T’., in this article of the 
treaty, compatible with the proposed amendment. ‘The 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States are guaranteed to the inhabitants of Louisiana. If 
one of them should choose to remove into Virginia, he could 
take his slaves with him; but if he removes to Indiana, or 
any of the States northwest of the Ohio, he cannot take his 
slaves with him. If the proposed amendment prevails, the 
inhabitants of Louisiana, or the citizens of the United States, 
can neither of them take slaves into the State of Missouri. 
All, therefore, may enjoy equal privileges. It is a disability, 
or what I call a blessing, annexed to the particular district 
of country, and in no manner attached to the individual. 
But, said Mr. T., while I have no doubt that the treaty 
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contains no solid objection against the proposed amendment, 
if it did, it would not alter my determination on the subject. 
The Senate, or the treaty-making power of our government, 
have neither the right nor the power to stipulate, by a 
treaty, the terms upon which a people shall be admitted in- 
to the Union. This House have a right to be heard on the 
subject. ‘The admission of a State into the Union is a leg- 
islative act, which requires concurrence of all the depart- 
ments of legislative power. It is an important prerogative 
of this House, which I hope will never be surrendered. 

The zeal and the ardor of gentlemen, in the course of 
this debate, has induced them to announce to this House, 
that, if we persist and force the State of Missouri to accede 
to the proposed amendment, as the condition of her admis- 
sion into the Union, she will not regard it, and, as soon as 
admitted, will alter her constitution, and introduce slavery 
into her territory. Sir, I am not now prepared, nor is it 
necessary to determine, what-would be the consequence of 
such a violation of faith — of such a departure from the fun- 
damental condition of her admission into the Union. I would 
not cast upon a people so foul an imputation, as to believe 
they would be guilty of such fraudulent duplicity. The 
States northwest of the Ohio have all regarded the faith and 
the condition of their admission ; and there is no reason to 
believe the people of Missouri will not also regard theirs. 
But, sir, whenever a State admitted into the Union shall 
disregard and set at nought the fundamental conditions of its 
admission, and shall, in violation of all faith, undertake to 
levy a tax upon lands of the United States, or a toll upon 
their navigable waters, or introduce slavery, where Congress 
have prohibited it, then it will be in time to determine the 
consequence. But, sir, if the threatened consequences were 
known to be the certain result, yet would I insist upon the 
proposed amendment. The declaration of this House, the 
declared will of the nation, to prohibit slavery, would pro- 
duce its moral effect, and stand as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of our country. 

It has been urged, with great plausibility, that we should 
spread the slaves now in our country, and thus spread the 
evil, rather than confine it to its present districts. It has 
been said, we should thereby diminish the dangers from 
them, while we increase the means of their living, and aug- 
ment their comforts. But, you may rest assured that this 
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reasoning is fallacious, and that, while slavery is admitted, 
the market will be supplied. Our coast, and its contiguity to 
the West Indies and the Spanish possessions, render easy the 
introduction of slaves into our country. Our laws are al- 
ready highly penal against their introduction, and yet, it is a 
well known fact, that about fourteen thousand slaves have 
been brought into our country this last year. 

Since we have been engaged in this debate, we have 
witnessed an elucidation of this argument, of bettering the 
condition of slaves, by spreading them over the country, A 
slave driver, a trafficker 4 in human flesh, as if sent by Provi- 
dence, has passed the door of your Capitol, on his way to the 
West, driving before him about fifteen of these wretched vic- 
tims of his power, collected in the course of his traffic, and, 
by their removal, torn from every relation, and from every 
tie which the human heart can hold dear. ‘The males, who 
might raise the arm of vengeance and retaliate for their 
wrongs, were hand-cuffed, and chained to each other, while 
the females and children were marched in their rear, under 
the guidance of the driver’s whip! Yes, sir, such has been 
the scene witnessed from the windows of Congress Hall, 
and viewed by members who compose the legislative coun- 
cils of Republican America. 

Sir, m the course of the debate on this subject, we have 
been told that, from the long habit of the southern and west- 
em people, the possession of slaves has become necessary 
to them, and an essential requisite in their living. It has 
been urged, from the nature of the climate and soil of the 
southern countries, that the lands cannot be occupied or 
cultivated without slaves. It has been said that the slaves 
prosper in those places, and that they are much better off 
there than in their own native country. We have even been 
told that, if we succeed, and prevent slavery across the Mis- 
sissippl, we shall greatly lessen the value of property there, 
and shall retard, for a long series of years, the settlement of 
that country. 

Sir, said Mr. T., if the western country cannot be settled 
without slaves, gladly would I prevent its settlement till time 
shall be no more. [If this class of arguments is to prevail, 
it sets all morals at defiance, and we are called to legislate 
on the subject, as a matter of mere personal interest. If 
this is to be the case, repeal all your laws prohibiting the 
slave trade ; throw open this traffic to the commercial states 
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of the East ; and, if it better the condition of these wretched 
beings, invite the dark population of benighted Africa to be 
translated to the shores of Republican America. But, sir, 
I will not cast upon this or upon that gentleman an imputa- 
tion so ungracious as the conclusion to which their arguments 
would necessarily tend. Ido not believe any gentleman on 
this floor could here advocate the slave trade, or maintain, 
in the abstract, the principles of slavery. I will not out- 
rage the decorum, nor insult the dignity of this House, by 
attempting to argue in this place, as an abstract proposition, 
the moral right of slavery. How gladly would the “ legiti- 
mates of Europe chuckle,” to find an American Congress in 
debate on such a question. 

As an evil brought upon us without our own fault, before 
the formation of our government, and as one of the sins of 
that nation from which we have revolted, we must of neces- 
sity legislate upon this subject. It is our business so to leg- 
islate, as never to encourage, but always to control this evil ; 
and, while we strive to eradicate it, we ought to fix its lim- 
its, and render it subordinate to the safety of the white pop- 
ulation, and the good order of civil society. 

On this subject the eyes of Europe are turned upon you. 
You boast of the freedom of your constitution and your laws ; 
you have proclaimed, in the Declaration of Independence, 
“< That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights — that amongst 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and yet 
you have slaves in your country. ‘The enemies of your 
government, and the legitimates of Europe, point to your 
inconsistencies, and blazon your supposed defects. If you 
allow slavery to pass into territories where you have the 
lawful power to exclude it, you will justly take upon your- 
self all the charges of inconsistency ; but, confine it to the 
original slaveholding States, where you found it at the form- 
ation of your government, and you stand acquitted of all 
imputation. 

This is a subject upon which I have great feeling for the 
honor of my country. In a former debate upon the Lllinois 
constitution, I mentioned that our enemies had drawn a pic- 
ture of our country, as holding in one hand the Declaration 
of Independence, and with the other brandishing a whip 
over our affrighted slaves. I then made it my boast that we 
could cast back upon England the accusation, and that she 
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had committed the original sin of bringing slaves into our 
country. Sir, I have since received through the post office, 
a letter, post-marked in South Carolina, and signed, ‘A 
Native of England,” desiring that, when I had occasion to 
repeat my boast against England, I would also state that 
she had atoned for her original sin, by establishmg in her 
slave colonies a system of humane laws, meliorating their 
condition and providing for their safety, while America had 
committed the secondary sin of disregarding their condition, 
and had even provided laws by which it was not murder to 
kill a slave. I felt the severity of the reproof; I felt for my 
country. I have inquired on the subject, and I find such 
were formerly the laws in some of the slaveholding States ; 
and that even now, in the State of South Carolina, by law, 
the penalty of death is provided for stealing a slave, while 
the murder of a slave is punished by a trivial fine. Such is 
the contrast and the relative value which is placed, in the 
opinion of a slaveholding State, between the property of the 
master and the life of a slave. 

Gentlemen have undertaken to crimimate and to draw 
odious contrasts between different sections of our country — 
I shall not combat such arguments; [ have made no pre- 
tence to exclusive morality on this subject, either for myself 
or my constituents ; nor have I cast any imputations on oth- 
ers. On the contrary, I hold that mankind under like cir- 
cumstances are alike, the world over. ‘The vicious and un- 
principled are confined to no district of country, and it is for 
this portion of the community we are bound to legislate. 
When honorable gentlemen inform us, we overrate the cruel- 
ty and the dangers of slavery, and tell us that their slaves 
are happy and contented, and would even contribute to their 
safety, they tell us but very little: they do’not tell us, that 
while their slaves are happy, the slaves of some depraved 
and cruel wretch, in their neighborhood, may not be stimu- 
lated to revenge, and thus involve the country in ruin. If 
we had to legislate only for such gentlemen as are now em- 
braced within my view, a law against robbing the mail would 
be a disgrace upon the nation ; and, as useless, I would tear 
it from the pages of your statute book ; yet sad experience 
has taught us the necessity of such laws —and honor, jus- 
tice, and policy, teach us the wisdom of legislating to limit 
the extension of slavery. 

Sir, in the zeal to draw sectional contrasts, we have been 
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told by one gentleman, that gentlemen from one district of 
country talk of their religion and their morality, while those 
of another practice it. And the superior liberality has been 
asserted of southern gentlemen over those of the north, in all 
contributions to moral institutions, for bible and missionary 
societies. I understand too well the pursuit of my purpose 
to be decoyed and drawn off into the discussion of a collateral 
subject. I have no inclination to controvert these assertions 
of comparative liberality. Although I have no idea they are 
founded in fact, yet, because it better suits the object of my 
present argument, I will, on this occasion, admit them to the 
fullest extent. And what is the result ? Southern gentle- 
men, by their superior liberality in contributions to moral 
institutions, justly stand in the first rank, and hold the first 
place in the brightest page of the history of our country. 
But, turn over this page, and what do you behold? You 
behold them contributing to teach the doctrines of Christ- 
janity in every quarter of the globe.— You behold them 
legislating to secure the ignorance and stupidity of their own 
slaves! You behold them prescribing by law, penalties 
against the man that dares teach a negro to read. Such, 
sir, is the statute law of the state of Virginia. [Mr. Bassett 
and Mr. Tyler said that there was no such law in Virginia. ] 

No, sir, said Mr. T., I have mis-spoken myself; I ought 
to have said, such is the statute law of the state of Georgia. 
Yes, sir, while we hear of a liberality which civilizes the 
savages of all countries, and carries the Gospel alike to the 
Hottentot and the Hindoo, it has been reserved for the 
republican state of Georgia, not content with the care of its 
overseers, to legislate to secure the oppression and the ignor- 
ance of their slaves. ‘The man who there teaches a negro 
to read, is liable to a criminal prosecution. ‘The dark be- 
nighted beings of all creation profit by our liberality — save 
those of our own plantations. Where is the missionary who 
possesses sufficient hardihood to venture a residence to teach 
the slaves of a plantation? Here is the stain! Here is the 
stigma ! which fastens upon the character of our country ; 
and which, in the appropriate language of the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Cobb,) all the waters of the ocean cannot 
wash out ; which seas of blood can only take away. 

Sir, there is yet another, and an important point of view, 
in which this subject ought to be considered. We have been _ 
told by those who advocate the extension of slavery into the 
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Missouri, that any attempt to control this subject by legisla- 
tion, is a violation of that faith and mutual confidence, upon 
which our Union was formed, and our Constitution adopted. 
This argument might be considered plausible, if the restric- 
tion was attempted to be enforced against any of the slave- 
holding states, which had been a party in the adoption of the 
Constitution. But it can have no reference or application to 
a new district of country, recently acquired, and never con- 
templated in the formation of government, and not embraced 
in the mutual concessions and declared faith, upon which the 
Constitution was adopted. The Constitution provides, that 
the representatives of the several states to this House, shall 
be according to their number, including three-fifths of the 
slaves in the respective states. ‘This is an important benefit 
yielded to the slaveholding states, as one of the mutual 
sacrifices for the Union. On this subject I consider the 
faith of the Union pledged; and I never would attempt 
coercive manumission in a slaveholding state. 

But none of the causes which induced the sacrifice of this 
principle, and which now produce such an unequal repre- 
sentation of the free population of the country, exists as 
between us and the newly acquired territory across the 
Mississippi. ‘That portion of country has no claims to such 
an unequal representation, unjust in its results upon the 
other states. Are the numerous slaves in extensive countries, 
which we may acquire by purchase, and admit as states into 
the Union, at once to be represented on this floor, under a 
clause of the Constitution, granted as a compromise and a 
benefit to the southern states, which had borne part in the 
Revolution? Such an extension of that clause in the Consti- 
tution, would be unjust in its operations, unequal in its results, 
and a violation of its original intention. Abstract from the 
moral effects of slavery, its political consequences, in the 
representation under this clause of the Constitution, demon- 
strate the importance of the proposed amendment. 

Sir, I shall bow in silence to the will of the majority, on 
which ever side it shall be expressed ; yet I confidently hope 
that majority will be found on the side of an amendment, so 
replete with moral consequences, so pregnant with important 
political results. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MANUMISSION SOCIETY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


AND THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THEIR COMMITTEE WITH 
MESSRS. TALLMADGE AND TAYLOR. 


New York, Fes. 24, 1819. 


GentLemen, — The New York Society for promoting the manumis- 
sion of slaves, &c., have directed us, as their committee, to transmit to 
you the enclosed resolutions. 

It is grateful to our feelings to be the Medium on this occasion, of 
communicating to you the sincere and unanimous acknowledgments of 
the society, for services honorable alike to the public and personal 
character of those by whom they have been performed, and to the state, 
by whose representatives, her public opinion on the subject of Stavery, 
has been so manfully asserted. 

With sentiments of respectful consideration, we have the honor tobe, 

Your ob’t serv’ts, 
I. M. ELY, 
HIRAM KETCHUM, 
GEORGE NEWBOLD. 


To the Hon. Messrs. James TALLMADGE, 
and Jonn W. Taytor. 


In the New York Manumission Society. 


At aspecial meeting, held in the city of New York, February 23, 
1819 — 

The minutes of the proceedings of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, on the bill for authorizing the people of the territory 
of Missouri, to form a constitution and state government, and for the 
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admission of the same into the Union, and on the bill to establish the 
territorial government of the Arkansas territory, having been read; from 
which it appears, that motions were introduced, by the Honorable James 
TaLLMabcGeE, and the Hon. Jonn W. Taytor, representatives from this 
state, for preventing the further introduction of slavery into the pro- 
posed state and territory, and for securing the ultimate emancipation of 
all children, who may hereafter be born of slaves, in such state and 
territory : The following resolutions, were thereupon, on motion, unan- 
imously adopted :— 

Resolved, 'That, in the opinion of this society, the further introduction 
of slavery into any of our states or territories, is revolting to the enlight- 
ened philanthropy of the present age—is irreconcilable with the genius 
of our government and institutions, and hostile to the political, moral, 
and social interests of our common country. 

Resolved, Vhat the Hon. Messrs. ‘T'anumMapcr and Taytor, for their 
manly and persevering efforts in Congress, to prevent the further exten- 
sion of the evils of slavery, have elevated the character of the state of 
New York, and entitled themselves to the approbation of all good men. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this’ society be presented to those gen- 
tlemen, as a memorial of the sense which we entertain of the value of 
their services, in the cause of justice, of humanity, and uf freedom. 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolutions be signed by the 
president of this society, and that copies of the same be transmitted to 
Messrs. TatLmMapce and l'aytor, by aselect committee, to be appointed 
for that purpose. . 


CADWALLADER D. COLDEN, President. 


Wasuineton, Marcu 1, 1819. 


GenTLemen,— Your favor of the 24th of last month, transmitting 
resolutions of the New York Society for promoting the manumission of 
slaves, was duly received. We cannot be insensible to the favourable 
opinion expressed by your Institution of our effurts to advance the cause 
of freedom in America. That the very humane and benevolent objects 
of your association, may ultimately receive their full accomplishment, 
is our constant desire and ardent prayer Our best exertions on all 
occasions, will be faithfully directed to the promotion of the same 
grand design. Whatever may be the issue of the particular subject, 
which gave rise to the resolutions, we shall ever cherish a grateful re- 
collection of the approbation of our services, by the members of your 
society. Jn requesting of you the favor to communicate to them our 
unfeigned thanks, for their distinguished notice, we tender to you our 
united acknowledgments for the friendly sentiments contained in your 
letter. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’ts, 


‘ 


JAMES TALLMADGE, 
JOHN TAYLOR. 


Messrs. [. M. Exy, Hiram Ketcuvum, 
and Grorce Newekoup. 
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egated 2uthority, limited to the specific objects || probibit the introduction of the slavery instita- 
confided to its care. The residuum of power is || tion before they had formed a State government, 
retained by the States or the people thereof. The | such a proceeding would be a violation of the 
Genera! Ge certzinly cannot impart an || constitutional rights of slaveholders. In sucha 
authority it does not iteclf possess. ‘* Potestas | case, any citizen that chose to contest it, could 
ddezeta non potest delegari.”’ s _ || invoke the authority of the General Government 
_ This Government may consent, in the exercise i po his rights; or he may, from deference 
of its express authority, that the territory in-| to the matured sentiment of the people of the Ter- 
trusted to its management for a specific object, || ritories, under a territorial 








miay be occupied. Municipal government may || government, waive his rights, and from comity 


thus be organized by the le im the said ter- ee eens: 

itery, i i willed Céauhitedion'ved hilst the said people are in their territorial 

the nghts of the States, because the jurisdictional || condition, or in the process of forming a State 
of the Federal Government cannot, per || constitution, the Congress of the United States 
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domestic institutions they shall have, and cannot, 
therefore, rightfully intervene in directing their 
action upon such subjects. Such an interference 
would be a gross usurpation, and without a 
shadow of lawful authority. 

The principles of the Kansas-Nebraska law rest 
upon and involve these considerations; and from 
its spiritand temper, in deferring the settlement 
of all these matters to the people of the Territories 
when they come to consider what sort of per- 
manent government they will establish for them- 
selves, commends itself to the support of the 
friends of popular free government, and should 
be firmly sustained. Our whole system of govern- 
ment, Federal, State, Territorial, and Municipal, 
is practical utilitarian, and judicious—notutopian, 
transcendental, and abstract—essentially founded 
upon the habits, customs, local interests, and 

eculiar circumstances of the people as: they ex- 
isted at the time of its formation;—and, so far as 
its founders reasonably coutemplated it would be 
operative upon their future progress and devel- 
opment;—the form of government was adopted 
to suit the interests of the people—not upon the 
principle that the people were to be put upon a 
Procrustean bed, then and thereafter, and stretched 
to suit an abstract and arbitrary theory. When 
once it was demanded to know of Solon, thegreat 


Athenian lawgiver, what sort of a constitution he- 


had prepared for ihe Athenians, that wise, philo- 
sophical, and practical statesman said, ‘* that he 
had furnished them with as good a constitution 
and form of governmentas the people would bear, 
looking to the habits, manners, and genius, that 
characterized them.’’ Whilst some have said that 
that form of government is best which is best 
administered, the philosophy of ours esteems that 
best which is most adapted to protect and secure 
the happiness and actual interests of the people. 


The founders. of our Government, in order to | 


adjust the system they were devising to meet the 
local views of the people, reserved to the people 
of the States, through their State organizations, 
ample, and all the residuary mass of, power for 
this purpose ;—delegating, at the same time, to the 
General Government, such otherauthority as was 
necessary to be exercised by the government of 
the whole, and to which the States, separately, 
were not as competent, and from the responsi- 
bility of which it was a wise policy they should 
be relieved. No serious difference of opinion 
upon such general matters as were to be confided 


' to the Federal. Government, could be seriously 


apprehended. Should any peculiar theories or 
notions exist in regard to mere local and mu- 
nicipal institutions, the States, immediately and 
directly interested, should settle it to suit their 
own views—thus disembarrassing the General 
Government by relieving it from the necessity of 


officious intermeddling in mere domestic quarrels || 


and arrangements. ‘This is a most beautiful and 
prominent feature, and necessarily one of the 
reserved rights, because it is_essential for local 
purposes, and does not conflict at all with the 


more general considerations. ‘The State, too, that | 


has originaland sovereign power, may again sub- 
divide her authority, parce] it out to municipal 
corporations, counties, cities, towns, &c., for still 
more local purposes and objects. The principle 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, in its formationand 
tendency, runs. a parallel with this theory, as far 








|as it can, as a system, be made applicable to a 
territorial government. Under our system, the 
morale of the slavery question is not an open one, 
because it is res adjudicata, and authoritatively 
settled by the founders of the Government in the 
establishment of the present Constitution. This 
judgment, thus solemnly pronounced, is, obliga- 
tory upon every member of the compact; and all 
attempts to weaken or destroy its binding force, 
by abstract and crude discussions, are at war 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
can only lead to disorder, to disunion, and to an 
overthrow of the Government. 

These views I shall endeavor to argue and 
insist upon: if successfully maintained, the north- 
ern side of these questicns will be proved to be 
rank heresy, and in utter conflict with the orderly 
arrangement of our Government, essentially and , 
morally revolutionary, and treasonable in pur- 
pose and intent, if designed to change the action 
of the Government in its constitutional force and 
effect; the South will be vindicated as the true 
upholder of the pillars of the Constitution; and 
all good citizens, everywhere, who revere the 
Government as it is, under which they live and 
have prospered, should rnanfully come to the 
rescue. 

What, then, is the character of the Govern- 
ment, so far as slavery is concerned, and what is 
its declarative authority and express recognition ? 
Will it be seriously denied that it is protective 
and preservative of slavery, existing at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, and author- 





\Lizing its further introduction, ad libitum, forever 


thereafter? Nota syllable against slavery in the 
States, or within the jurisdictional limits of the 
| Union. ‘ No provision for its gradual extinction, 
but providing for its complete protection and in- 
crease, The ninth section of the first articié con- 
tains an express’ prohibition upon Congress: to 
enact any law, prior to the year 1808, to prevent 
the importation of slaves. Let me invite attention 
to its peculiar phraseology: 

‘¢ The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think preper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Cougress prior to the year 1808.” 

After the year 1808 there is, by the aforegomg 
clause, no prohibition of slavery, and no obliga- 
tion upon Congress to passa prohibitory law. 
Congress.can, at any time, repeal the prohibitory 
laws now upon the statute-boek against the slave 
trade, and the States could then imtroduce &ddi- 
tional slaves. The slave States, it is always 
maintained by our opponents, have controlled 
this Government, and they are universally charged 
with aggression, and a fixed’ design to extend 
slavery. Their refusal to admit more slaves from 
abroad may be relied upon as a full answer to 
such allegations. 

In order that this right te imtroduge slaves 
should be placed beyond all contingencies, it "is 
remarkable that in the fifth article, providing for 
amendments of the Constitution, the amendatory 
power is papren denied so as to affect the first 
and fourth clauses of the ninth section of the first 
article. Could stronger language be employed, 
and was any right ever more expressly recognized 
and protected? The said fifth article declares 
that— 


“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses’ 
| shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this, 
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Constitution; or, on the application of the Legislatures of I 
two thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for H 
proposing amendments, which, in either case,shall be valid, | 
to allintents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, &c.; || 
Provided, That no amendment which may be made prior to || 
the year 1808, shall, in any manner, affect the first and fourth || 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article.” 

Thus it will be observed that an amendment 
of the Constitution would have to-be resorted te 
now to prohibitthe States from introducing slaves 
from abroad, if Congress would not legislate 
against it. 

Here, then, is the strongest and most unquali- 
fied evidence of the recognition of slavery. The 
third clause of section two, article four, provides 
that— 

“Wo person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whoin such service or labor may be due.”? 





_ This clause, to the extent to which it goes, pro- 

tects slavery in any State against the positive 
laws ox regulations thereo/. If no State had such 
laws or, regulations, and passed none, then the 
aforesaid clause of the Constitution was inoper- 
ative, practically, and slavery, as a legal species 
of property, could be carried there just as any- 
thing else in the shape of property. This right 
of the master results from his ownership and the 
right to the custody and services of the slave by 
the common law. It is the same right by which 
bail may arrest their principal in another State. 
The Constitution and laws of the United States 
do not confer, but secure, this right to reclaim 
fugitive slaves against State legislation. In Peters’s 
Digest of the Reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, page 536, &c., it will be found that 
the said court has placed this matter beyond all 
eavil: * 

“ A citizen of another State from which a slave absconds 
into the State of Pennsylvania, may pursue and take him 
without warrant, and use as much force as is necessary to 
earry him: back te his residence. He may be arrested on 
Sunday—in the night—in the house of another, if no breach 

.of the peace is committed. This right of the master re- 
sults from his ownership, and the right to the custody and 
service of the slave by the common law. 

“The Constitution and laws of the United States do not 
confer, but secure, this right to reclaim fugitive slaves 
against the laws of the State. It is no offense against the 
laws of the State for a master to take his absconding slave 
to the State from which he absconded. No person has a 
yight to Oppose the master in reclaiming his slave, or -to 
demand proof of property. The master may use force in 
repelling such opposition.” 








The right of property in the owner of the slave 
in another State is placed high above all State 
regulations, and so unanswerably announced by 
our highest court in the land. 

The Constitution also, in the third clause of the 
second section of the first article,in making pro- 
vision for representation and taxation, expressly | 
recognizes the existence of slaves as the most val- 
uable of property in the adjustment of its repre- 
sentative and taxable basis. 

The Supreme Court has on sundry occasions, | 
clearly and firmly maintained and enforced this 
right. I will refer toa most grave and important 
ease, which was brought before it, and which 
was imposing and serious in its bearings, more 
especially as it involved exciting questions of 
State sovereignty—Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
loyal and neighboring States, being immediately 
concerned. 











This was the case of Prigg, a citizen of Mary- 
land, against the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia. Justice Story, a most distinguished jurist, 
and of whom Massachusetts may well be proud, 
as one of her illustrious sons; with all the moral 
grandeur and firmness in keeping with sucha 
cause, delivered the decision ‘of this high court. 

In the syllabus of the case the law is thus 
stated: 


“Tt will probably be found, when we look to the charae- 
ter of the Constitution of the United States itself—the ob- 
jects which it seeks to attain—the power which it employs— 
the duties which it enjoins, and the rights which it secures 
—as well as to the known historical facts that many of 
its previsions Were matters of compromise, of opposing in- 
terests and apinions—that no uniform rule of interpretation 
can be applied, whieh may not allow, even if it dees not 
positively demand, many modifications in its application to 
particular clauses. Perhaps the safest rule of interpreta- 
tion, after all, will be found to be to look to the nature and 


ebject of the particular powers, duties, rights, with all the | 


light and aid of cotemporary history; and to give to the 
words of each just such operation and force, consistent 
with their legitimate meaning, as may fairly secure and at- 
tain the ends proposed. It is historically well known that 
the object of the clause in the Constitution, relating to per- 
sons Owing service and labor in one State, escaping into 
another, was to secure to the citizens of the slavebolding 
States the complete right and title of ownership in their 
slaves, as property, in every State of the Union. into which 
they might escape from the State where they were held in 
servitude. 

“The full recognition of this right and title was indis- 
pensable to the security of this species of property in all the 
slaveholding States; and, indeed, was so vital to the pres- 
ervation of their domestic interests and institutions, that it 
cannot be doubted that it constituted a fundamental article, 
without the adoption of which the Union could not have 
been formed. Its true design was to guard against the doc- 
trines and principles prevailing in the non slaveholding 
States, by preventing them from intermeddling with, or 
obstructing, or abolishing, the rights’of the owners of slaves. 
The clause in the Constitution relating to fugitives from labor 
manifestly contemplates the existence of a positive, un- 
qualified right, on the part of the owner of the slave, which 
no State law or regulation can in any way qualify, regu- 
late, control, or restrain. Any State law or regulation 
which interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the rights of 
the owner to the immediate command of his service or 
labor, operates, pro tanto, a discharge of the slave therefrom. 
The owner of a fugitive slave has the same right to seize 
and take him, in a State to which he has eseaped, that he 
has in the State from which he fled. The court have not 
the slightest hesitation in holding that under and in virtue 
of the Constitution, the owner of the slave is clothed with 
the authority, in every State of the Union, to seize and 
reeapture his slave. © j 

“The right to seize and retake fugitive slaves, and the 
duty to deliver them up, in whatever State of the Union 
they may be found, is, under the Constitution, recognized 
as an absolute, positive right and duty, pervading the whole 
Union with an equal and supreme force, uncontroled, and 
uncontrollable, by State sovereignty and State legislation. 
The right and duty are coextensive and uniform, in remedy 
and operation, throughout the whole Union. The owner 
has the same security, and the same remedial justice, and 
the same exemption, from State regulations and control, 
through however many States he may pass with the fugi- 
tive slave in his possession, in transitu to his domicile.”— 
16 Peter’s Reports, p. 540; adjudged in 1842. 


This clear and unqualified annunciation of the 


i\law, from the highest tribunal in the country, 


pronounced by the ablest judge that has ever 
ornamented the judicial history of the State of 
Massachusetts, is irresistibly conclusive. From 
its scope and tenor it may well be maintained, 
that, under the Constitution of the United States, 
negroes, free or slave, are no parties to the cove- 
nant; that ** We, the people,” in the preamble to 
the Constitution, does not include them; that the 
spurious, Vicious, and revolting doctrine of the 
equality of the negro and the white man, in this 
country, at least, is a monstrous heresy; that 


ae 
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within our jurisdictional limits as a nation, ne- 
groes are to be presumed and considered slaves 
and property, and that under the operation of 
this clause in relation to fugitive slaves and their 
speedy recapture, under the lucid exposition of 
our highest court for its interpretation, the same 
presumption must he uniform and maintainable 
ina non-slaveholding as ‘well as a slaveholding 
State, more especially if they have no local law 
declaring the status of the negro race. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has, beyond all 
question, recognized and effectively ordained and 
established slavery as to the negro race. Let us 
further ascertain what had been its previous his- 
tory, and which the founders of our Government 
had necessarily before them, and whether they 
had created such a state of things; or if it had 
existed by the great law of nations, which is said 
to be but the application of the law of nature to 
the affairs of nations. 

In 10 Wheaton’s Reports of the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, page 66, 
and decided as late as the year 1825, in the case 
of the Antelope, Chief Justice Marshall, than 
whom an abler, purer, or more enlightened judge 
never sat on any bench, pronounced the judg- 
ment of that court. He says: 


6 The question, whether the slave trade is prohibited by 
thelaw of nations, has been seriously propounded, and both 
the affirmative and negative of the proposition have been 
maintained with equal earnestness. But from the earliest 
times war has existed, and war confers. rights in which al} 
have acquiesced. Amongst the most enlightened nations 
of antiquity one of these was, that the victor might enslave 
the vanquished. y 

That whieh was the usage of all could not be pro 
nounced repugnant to the law of nations, which is certain- 
hy to be tried by thetest of general usage. That which has 
received the assent of all must bethe lawof all. Through- 
out the whole extent of Africa, so far as we know its his- 
tory, it is still the law of nations, that prisoners are slaves. 
A jurist could not say that a practice thus supported was 
legal. In this commerce, thus sanctioned by universal as- 
sent, every nation has an equal right to engage. No princi- 
ple of general law is more universally acknowledged, than 
the perfect equality of nations—Russia.and Geneva have 
equal rights. 

“Tt results from this equality, that no one can rightfully 
impose a rule on another. Each legislates for itself. A right, 
then, which is vested in all, by the consent of all, can be 
divested only by consent; and this trade, in which all have 
participated, must remain lawful to those who cannot be 
induced to relinquishit. As no nation can prescribe.a rule 
for others, none.can make alaw of nations, (not even Mas- 
sachusetts,) and.this traffic remains lawful to those whose 
Governments have not forbidden it.’’ 





Need anything be more conclusive to us than 
this decision of our highest court? Our Govern- 
ment has not, in its organism, constitutionally 
placed any prohibition on the ‘* slave trade,’’ so 
called—simply left to the discretion of Congress 
af deemed by them inexpedient, thus making it, 
manifest, that our forefathers had none of those 
morbid sentimentsupon this subject which now 
animate a portion of their descendants; or, if 
they held any such feelings, they did not suffer 
them to exist as stumbling-blocks to the forma- 
tion of a Union of all the States, 

All history bears testimony that the Portuguese 
commenced the African slave trade in the year 
1443. ‘They were followed by the Spaniards and 
by the Dutch. In the years 1585-88, charters 
were granted by Queen Elizabeth, encouraging the 
slave trade. The African company was estab- 
lished in England in 1672; and in the year 1689 
they entered into an agreement to supply the || 








ee 
Spaniards with slaves. In the year 1620, slaves 
were first introduced into Virginia, Slavery 
originated, ex jure gentium, by reason of cap- 
tivity. 

Incidentally I will here put a case. Suppose 
a sensible philanthropist was called on to decide 
upon the morality of the following case: He is 
on the coast of Africa with competent means. 
He also witnessed one thousand «a)tives taken 
in war in that barbarous and benighted country, 
and without any agency of his were about to 
meet the dread penalty, according to the laws of 
war, as there understood. -He found that he 
could purchase their ransom for a small price, 
and save their lives, by having them transported 
to a cotton plantation in the south of this Union, 
where he knew they would be amply provided 
for, and their general condition improved. What 
would true Christianity, philanthropy, and the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, prompt him to do? 
Retain his money, and let them be slaughtered, 
or advance the price, and save the miserable 
wretches from certain destruction? Could he 
thus save them, and refused to do so, would he 
be justified in foro conscientie ? Suppose he took 
also into consideration any incidenta) profits, 
arising from the arrangement, regarding at the 
same time the certain improvement in the com- 
fort of the negroes, what school of ethics could 
pronounce him a barbarous Christian? Suppose 
after he got them settled, and in process of ime 
their numbers became great, and their happiness 
and comfort increased pari passu, and their libera- 
tion would destroy the same, and their absolute 
emancipation would result in incalculable mis- 
chief and calamity to both races, white and black, 
ought he to adopt such a policy ? 

These are grave questions for the considera- 
tion of the benevolent and prudential. ‘*All things 
are not expedient;’’ and } submit, if our northern 
professed philanthropists, who have means, if 
they really design to benefit the, negro race, 
should not turn their attention to the condition 
of the Africans in their natwe land, where thou- 
sands upon thousands are in barbarism and 
idolatry, more particularly as the slave trade, 
from its abuses and malpractices, has been abol- 
ished? There is an extensive field, without a 
competitor, for the display of all their kind re- 
gards and acts of benevolence in behalf of the 
negro. The Ethiopian, who cannot change his 
skin, is utterly uncared for in that great field for 
benevolent enterprise. Possibly the ways of 
Providence, that ave past finding out, may some 
day disclose that, by their introduction here, it 
may be one of those incidents (although greatl 
in advance of the consummation) by ach 
their ultimate amelioration may be accomplished. 
Itis but a matter of historic justice to give the 
Spanish Government the benefit of their justifica- 
tion for engaging in the African slave trade. I 
refer to the preamble to the decree of that Gov- 
ernment at Madrid, in December, 1817: 

“The introduction of negro slavery inte Ameriea was one 
of the first measures which my predecessors dictated for 
the support and prosperity of those vast regious, [their newly 
discovered possessions in the West,] soon after their dis- 
covery. ‘The impossibility of inducing the Indians to en- 
gage in different useful, though painful labors, arising from 
their complete ignorance of the conveniences of life, and 
the very small progress they had made in the arts of soeial 
existence, required that the working of tlie mines, and the 


: 


~ able to secure the rich inheritance, would, upon 


ee EN ore 
cultivation of the soil, should be committed to hands more history, that both in ancient and modern times, 


robust and active than theirs. This measure, which did ar : 
_not ereate slavery, but only took advantage of that which the condition of slavery and the commerce im 


existed through the barbarity ef the Africans, by saving slaves were sanctioned by the universal practice 
from death their prisoners, and alleviating their sad candi- || and law of nations. The first case relating to 


sty far from ne be cies to pe nommiye transported || the African slave trade, is that of Butts and Penn, 
two America, conferred upon them, not only the incompara- |! ot aie ; Pr 3 
ble blessing ofbeing instructed in the knowledge of the true |determined in the 29th Charles II., being an ac 


God, but likewise all the advantages which accompany | tion of trover for negroes. The special verdict in 
civilization, without subjecting them, in their state of servi-|| this case found that they were regularly bought 
nude, to a harder condition than that which they endured |) and sold in India. (2d Keebl., 785.) In asubse- 
in thepgeee quent case, trover was brought fora negro im 
These are the rationalia of Spanish morality. ||England. Holt, C.J., said, that trespass was the 
But the Spaniards are not singular in refusing the || kind of action, but that trover would lie if the 
claimed rights of humanity to Pagans. Their || sale was in Virginia. (2d Salk., 244.) In 1689, 
example has been improved upon, and, by its ap-|| all the judges of England, with the eminent mer 
lication to the Indian races, has been commended || who then filled the offices of attorney and soli- 
by our Puritan ancestry as worthy of everlasting || citor general, concurred in the opinion, that ne- 
imitation. groes were merchandise within the general terms 
The Puritans of New England, under the in-|/| of the navigation act. (2d Chamber’s. Opinion 
fluence of religious fanaticism, looked upon the |) of Eminent Lawyers, 263.) The celebrated case 
Indians of that region as children of the devil,|)of Somerset, decided by Lord Mansfield, before 
(or pretended so to think,),and therefore only fit || our Revolution, whilst it determined that negroes 
for carnage or servitude; whilst they regarded || could not be held as slaves in England by rea- 
themselves as the favored sons of Heaven, des-|! son of what he considered the local law of that 
tined to inherit a promised land, as the Israelites || realm, recognized the absolute and rightful ex- 
did Canaan. Their whole reasoning is admira-||istence of slavery in the colonies and elsewhere 
bly expressed in three resolutions, said to have || when not prohibited by local law; and as to its 
been adopted by a community in Massachusetts, || non-existence in England, by reason of this local 
previous to seizing on a fertile Indian territory: || law, this decision of Lord Mansfield is a depart- 
Ist. Resotved, ‘That the earth is the Lord’s, and the full- || Ure from the current of the English authorities, 
ness thereof. and has not been followed, but substantially over- 
2d. Resolved, That the Lord hath given the inheritance || ruled, as assuming to establish a new doctrine. 
fda. atoteed, “T'nei Fr eis Tes The whole-legal policy of Great Britain and alse 
France is fully confirmatory of the legal exist- 
The South have never been accused of religious || ence of property in slaves. 
fanaticism, and they do not, therefore, place their Chief Justice Marshall, in the decision before 
defense of the institution of slavery upon any such || referred to, comments upon the English cases—- 
high and saintly ground as that occupied by the || remarkable for the full illustration of this doctrine 
Puritans of the East; they simply treat it asa mat-|}—the Amedie, the Fortuna, and the Diana. The 
_ter of fact in the world’s great routine, and award || last ease, the Diana, was a Swedish vessel, cap- 
to it all the rights of enlightened and practical hu-|| tured, with a cargo of slaves, by a British cruiser, 
manity. TI submit tothe candid inquirer after truth, |} and conderaned in the court of vice admiralty at 
which isthe preferable Christianity—thaturged by || Sierra Leone. This sentence was reversed on 
the Spaniard in his decree, or that affirmed,in gen- || appeal; and Sir William Scott, in pronouncing 
uine pharisaical style, in the Massachusetts res-|| the sentence of reversal, said: 
plutions of the Prana 2 Well anay: iis coo} mor- | “<The condemnation also took place on a principle which 
alist remark, that there is no such thing as abso- this court cannot, in any manner, recognize, inasmuch as 
lute perfection; it is all comparative; and that, if || the sentence affirms that the ‘ slave trade, from motives of 
the great God himself is governed by his own || humanity, hath heen abolished by most civilized nations, 
laws, and may not transcend his own prescribed and is not, at the present time, legally authorized by any.’ ”” 
limits, feeble man certainly ought to possess but || “s*° This appears to me to, be an assertion by no 
that qualified freedom best suited to his nature || means sustainable.’? The ship and cargo were re- 
and adaptability; and that a good Providence || stored on the principle that the trade was allowed 
wisely overrules the world. I have no doubt the} by the laws of Sweden. 
same fanatics that passed the above resolutions Chief Justice Marshall further remarks: 
spuassachoacits, if peey foreno.1n sprackice Ahat | « The principle common to these cases is, that the le- 
they could not be carried out, and they were not gality of the capture of a vessel engaged in the slave trade 
depends upon the law of the country to which the vessel 
subsequent consideration, have adopted the sen- |) belongs. If that law gives its sanction to the trade, resti- 


timent referred to in an old, quaint doggerel, and || tution will be decreed; if that law prohibits it, the vessel 
SES a Rays oR re || and cargo will be condemned as prize.” 
' Sea | 3 














‘That this is a fine world to live in, | He further remarks, that this whole subject 
To give, to lend, or to speud in, came on afterwards to be considered in the case 
But to beg, or to borrow, or to get one’s own, of the Louis. (2d Dow’s Reports, 238.) 


¥ilic Sho ictAe iP sicatever wank »” eae : ee ; 
ig the d—dest world that ever was known The opinion of Sir William Scott in that case 


Besides our own Constitution, the decisions of || demonstrates the attention he had bestowed upoa 
our highest courts, and the law, and practice of || it, and settles the law in the British courts. 
nations, the British courts, from which we have The Louis was a French vessel, captured on 
derived much of our legal learning, have also|/a slaving voyage, before she had purchased 
sanctioned slavery as a/legal institution. Their | any slaves, brought into Sierra Leone, and con- 
decisions are but similar exponents of the doc-!} demned by the vice admiralty court at that place. 
trine in pari materia. It is a matter of notorious! On appeal to the court of-admiralty in England, 
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the sentence was reversed. Sir William Scott said, 


‘that this trade could not be pronounced contrary 
to the law of nations. A court, in the administra- 
tion of law, cannot attribute criminality to an act 
when the law imputes none. It must look to the 
legal standard of morality; and, upor a question of 
this nature, that standard must be found in the 
Jaw of nations, as fixed and evidenced by general, 
ancient, and admitted practice; by treaties, and 
by the general tenor of the laws and ordinances, 
and the formal transactions of civilized States, 
It is pressed as a difficulty, says the learned 
judge, what is to be done, if a French ship, laden 
with slaves, is brought in? I answer, without 
hesitation, restore the possession which has been 
unlawfully divested; rescind the illegal act done 
by your own subject.”’ There is no fanaticism 
in this, but firm and unswerving adherence to 
the law, administered by a pure and upright and 
incorruptible judge. , 
In the case of Madyazo vs. Willes, (5 Serg. & 
» Low., 313,) all the judges agreed, and so pro- 
nounced, that a foreigner who is not prohibited 
from carrying on the slave trade by the laws of 
his Own country, may, in a British court of jus- 
- dice, recover damages sustained by him in respect 
of the wrongful seizure, by a British subject, of 
a cargo of slaves on board of a ship then em- 
ployed by him in carrying on the African slave 
‘trade. In this case, the declaration stated that 
the plaintiff was a subject of Spain, and that, on 
the 12th of July, 1817, at Havana, he was law- 
fully possessed of a certain brig, and that the 
brig was lawfully cleared out for a certain voyage 
in the slave trade, to wit: from Havana to the 
eoast of Africa, and back; and that, on the 16th 
of January, 1818, on the high seas, to wit: off the 
Cape of St. Paul’s, on the coast of Africa, the 
defendant seized the brig, with her stores and 
three hundred slaves, &c., and kept and detained 
‘them for a long time, and converted the samé to 
his own use; by means whereof the said brig 
was prevented from the further prosecution of the 
said voyage, and the plaintiff deprived of great 
gains which would have accrued from the slaves, 
&c. The defendant plead not guilty. At the 
.trial at the London sittings, it appeared that the 
defendant was a captain in the Royal Navy, and 
had taken possession of the ship, which was 
engaged in the slave trade. It occurred to the 
Lord Chief Justice, at the trial, that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover the value of the slaves 
in an English court of justice, and accordingly 
he desired the jury to find their verdict separately 
for each part of the damage, givmg to the defend- 
ant liberty to move to reduce the verdict in case 
the court should agree with him on the point. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff; dam- 
ages £21,800—being for the deterioration of the 
ship’s stores and goods, £3,000, and for the sup- 
posed profit of the cargo of slaves, £18,180. 
Jervis, for the defendant, moved for a rule nisi 
to reduce the damages to £3,000. By the 47th 
George III., chapter 46, the slave trade, and all 
dealings connected with it, were declared unlaw- 
ful. lt follows, therefore, asa consequence, that 
no one can be allowed to recover damages in re- 
epee! of a cargo of slaves, &c. Abbott, C. J., 
said: 


‘* On further consideration, it appears to me that there is 
no sufficient ground for reducing this verdict,”’ &c. 























Bayly, J., said: 3 


**T do not think that there is sufficient doubt to induce us 
to grant a rule, &c. A British court of justice is always 
open to the subjects of al] countries in amity with ws, and 
they are entitled to compensation for any wrongful act done 
by a British subject to them,” &c. , ; 


Holyrood, J., said: * 


** However much I may regret that any damages can be 
recoverable for such a subject as this, yet I think we are 
bound to say that this plaintiff is entitled to them.”? 


Best, J., said: 

“ Ttis clear, from the authorities, that the slave trade is not 
condemned by the general law of nations.’’ 

Here, then, is the settled doctrine of the British 
courts, recognizing slavery on the ocean, with 
no special municipal law to protect it. What, 
then, becomes of that modern invention, which 
declares that slavery cannot have any extra 
territorial existence, beyond the real authority 
that creates it? If African slavery is then tol- 
erated on the high seas, with how much more 
force under our Constitution, where it is a firmly- 
established and regulated institution ? 

In 11th Peters’s Reports, 73, the Supreme 


Court of the United States have settled the law on. 


the subject of slavery in another class of cases. 
Certain persons, being slaves in Louisiana, 
were by their owners taken to France as servants, 
and were afterwards sent back to New Orleans. 
The ships bringing them, were, after their arri- 
val, libeled for alleged breaches of the act of 
Congress of 1818, prohibiting the importation of 
slaves into the United States. The court held that 
the act of Congress does notapply to such a case. 
The object of that law was to put an end to the 
slave trade. The language of the statute cannot 
properly be applied to persons of color who 
were domiciled in the United States, and who 
were brought back after temporary absence. 

In the case of Mahoney vs. Ashton, 4 H. & 
McHenry’s Maryland Reports, where a negro 
woman was carried by her owners asa slave 
from the Island of Barbadoes to England, and 
afterwards brought to Maryland, it was held, 
after full and elaborate argument, that however 
the laws of Great Britain operate upon persons 
there claimed as slaves, might interfere to pre- 
vent acts of ownership, yet upon bringing the 
slave into Maryland the relation of master and 
slave continued; that the condition of slaves does 
not depend exclusively either on the civil or the 
feudal law. Our act of Congress, regulating 
and protecting the conveying negro slaves coast- 
wise, n@cessarily repudiates the idea of slavery 
being solely existent and valid in the place of its 
domicile. As property, like every other variety, 
it is subject to the general legislation of Congress, 
to guard, protect, and facilitate its safe and easy, 
removal from one place to another; and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is bound to protect 
it, unless it be taken to a foreign country Peres 
manency, where its continuance is prohibited by 
the local law. The celebrated Vattel, a standard 
author upon the subject of general law, affirms 
this to be the fixedand established law of property, 
that it cannot be taken from the owner because 
he is in a foreign country with it. He lays down 
this law: 

‘That the property of an individual does not eease to 
belong to him on account of his being in a foreign country. 


It still continues a part of the aggregate wealth of his 
nation. Any power, therefore, which the lord of the ter- 
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ritory might claim over the property of a foreigner, would 
be equally derogatory to the dignity of the individual owner 
and to those of the nation of which he is a member.”? 
Slave property being thus protected, under all | 
the laws bearing upon the subject, I submit) 


again, under what earthly pretext of authority |. 


can it be asserted that a slaveholder, in going to | 
a Territory of the United States with his slaves, | 
is without protection? On the contrary, he has_ 
the whole power and force of the entire Govern- | 


ment in this country to secure him in that right; ||, 


and until a State government is” formed, with 
power in its police regulations to exclude any 
species of property, it must ever be under the 
wgis of the general superintending authority. 

Before the compact of union was formed be- 
tween the States, they were essentially independ- 
ent; and were bound by the law of nations in 
their intercourse with each other. In their con- 
federated capacity, their treatment to each other 
is made still more respectful in its rights and | 
obligations. The General Government, under the 
compact between them, is not authorized to ex- 
ercise any attribute to favor the views of any one 
to the prejudice of another. No State can prop- 
erly pass any law to prohibit the citizens of 
another State from traveling through its domin- 
ions with any property they may possess. All 
such enactments would be clear breaches of inter- 
national comity, and would justly subject her- 
self, by such unnatural conduct, to the charge of 
bad neighborhood. The law itself would be a 
nullity, because in conflict with the authority 
delegated to the General Government. Besides, 
the well regulated basis of internationalintercourse 
in this enlightened age of the world, would not 
sustain such a relic of barbarism. In Baldwin’s 
Reports 578, there is an opinion pronounced by | 
the justly celebrated Judge Baldwin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, which most 
trates this doctrine, The judge discusses the 
questions in all their bearing, fully imbued with | 
that patriotic inspiration flowing from the genius 
of our complex constitutional system of govern- 
ment. It is none the worse, I hope, because it 
comes from a distinguished jurist of the Keystone 
State. He justly remarks, amongst other things: 

“¢ When the law ceases to be the test of right and remedy 
—when individuals undertake to be its administrators by 
rules of their own adoption, the bands of society are as 
effectually broken, by the severance of one link, as if the 
whole were dissolved.” 

A negro in a Territory of the United States, 
there being no competent local law prescribing | 
his status, must necessarily be presumed to be a} 
slave. This is his condition prima facie. This 
conclusion is virtually admitted by the advocates 
of negro equality themselves; else, why do they 
insist upon legislative restriction and prohibition 
by Congress? 

The Kansas-Nebraska law leaves this legal 
question in the hands of the courts, and submits 
its political settlement to the voice of the people 
in the Territories, when they are organized. ‘The 
question is, not whether the General Government | 
ha’ the right to institute slavery in the Territories 
by an act of Congress; because, as I have shown, 
it is necessarily carried there by virtue of right | 
under the constitutional compact, and Congress | 
has no power given to it to restrict it. Judge | 
MeLean, of the Supreme Court, not from the 
bench where he is authorized to pronounce the 
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surprise and regret. 











law, but extra-judicially, in the newspapers, has 
pronounced a dictum asserting that Congress can 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, but not insti- 


|| tute it. 


In reference to this last position, the Judge does 
not state what his views are, as to the necessary 
existence of slavery in the Territories, as prop- 
erty, if carried there from the States, without- 
congressional action. Does he mean to urge that 
slavery, being recognized in the Constitution as 
property, and so interwoven with our whole so- 
cial system, is not carried into the Territories and 
oy per as any other property, ex necessitate rei ? 

he learned Judge, I feel bound from public con- 
siderations in this connection to remark, having 
commanded the respect and esteem of the coun- 
try by the industrious and able manner in which 


/he has uniformly discharged his public duties; 


by his recent appearance in the newspapers, with 
his quasi-judicial opinions, has excited much 
Clothed with the judicial 
ermine, in its most elevated form in this country, 
and where his example, from the supreme wenela 
reaches to the remotest limits, in exciting times 
like these, when all earthly tribunals, in order to 
command respect, must be firm, unswerving, and 
above raving popular clamor—when, too, the 
merits of the question were much involved in a 
case to.come before him as one of the judges of 
the last resort—to have made a parade of his 
opinion, thus intermingling with the partisan de- 
bates of a passing hour,—cannot certainly com- 
mend himself to the approval of an intelligent 
public. 

Having already shown that slavery has existed, 
and still exists, by the laws of nations; that it 
must be recognized as property; that the found- 
ers of our Government, in establishing our sys- 


; E , tem, so treated, recognized, and cuarded it; that 
quianbiis x and conelasively. illus- || i : ° ? > : 


itis necessarily an ineradicable adjunct of our 
social system composed of State and Federal 
Government, in their varied machinery; the mem- 
hers of the convention, being discreet and prac- 
tical men, taking the elements of society as they 


found them, arranged the system upon no uto- 


pian and transcendental theories, but wisely har- 
monized the parts as best they could, imbued 
with that sound and homely philosophy, if you 
please, which prompted the immortal poet Pope, 
in his celebrated essay, to exclainm— 
‘Whether, with reason or with instinct blest, 

All enjoy that power that suits them best. 

Order is Heaven’s first law ; and this confessed, 

Some are and must be greater than the rest. 

* * * * * aw 


All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace, 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing, 
Bliss is the same, in subject or in king.” 

No witchcraft in this proceeding—no Arabian 
Nights tale—no tran ghendeneatiarn , but downright 
common sense. If there are any nowadays that 
repudiate this utilitarian spirit, and go after 
strange gods of their own creation, they become 
moral traitors to their country, and are worse 
than avowed enemies, and will receive the ever- 
lasting execrations of patriot spirits. Are they 
wiser than their fathers, and will they proclaim 
still a higher law?» 

Is there anything in the moral code with which 
slavery is in conflict? because I will agree, if 
this can be shown, we must take the most reason- — 
able steps to avoid the evil. From all the legiti- 
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mate evidence to which we can have resort, 
slavery appears to be sanctioned by the highest 
revelations of the Divine or moral law—also indi- 
cated, from all that we can discover in the works 
of creation and the world around us; from the 
fitness of things; from its universal existence 
among all nations of which we have any account; 
under all governments; in that first ordained by 
God Almighty himself for his chosen people, and 
through all dispensations; fully illustrated in the 
Old and in the New Testament; by the law writ- 
ten on the tables of stone; in the Decalogue; in 
that holy commandment in regard to the Sabbath 
day, to wit: 

“¢ But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” 

Here the man-servant and the maid-servant are 
expressly mentioned. In the following and the 
last commandment, to wit: 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
thy neighbor’s”— 
the servants are spoken of and included as prop- 
erty with the other chattels, the ox and the ass, 
&c. (Exodus xx.) 

It is said by a learned commentator, that this 
last commandment is very important, and is, 
indeed, the guard and security of all the preceding 
ones; that it stamps the seal of Divinity upon the 
Mosaical code, of which the Decalogue is the sum- 
mary; that no such restriction is to be found in 
the Ordinances of Lycurgus or Solon, the Twelve 
. Tables, or the Institutes of Justinian. This cer- 
tainly 1s not the ‘* higher,’’ but the highest law; 
for it has been revealed to us that the Lord came 
down upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the moun- 
tain, and the Lord called Moses up to the top of 
the mountain, and Moses went up; and, amid 
thunderings and lightnings, and the noise of the 
trumpet, and the smoking of the mountain, were 
these great and everlasting commandments pro- 
claimed. Also, throughout the whole scope of 
the New Testament, we find no denunciation 
against it, but its lawfulness and necessity and 
propriety fully and unanswerably recognized. 
These obligatory Divine injunctions and precepts 
cannot and will not be disregarded. 

In this great country we have a variety of cli- 
mate, soil, and production, and it requires cor- 
responding means to suit them and fully develop 
their advantages. Cotton, the great southern 
staple, rice, sugar, &c., flourish in the torrid zone, 
for which the negro, by his peculiar physical na- 
ture, impressed upon him by God Almighty, is 
especially adapted. To undertake to employ 
labor without climatic adaptabilities, when they 
ean be had, is to refuse to make use of the best 

means to accomplish a given object. 

The white man cannot endure this labor—it 
would destroy him—it is, therefore, impossible. 
The negro is in his happy element on a sugar or 
cotton plantation, and in this condition will laugh 
to scorn the mistaken views of the Abolitionists 
to benefit him by placing him ona different thea- 
ter, sending him to college, &c. Cotton, in its 
abundant growth and product, has been the means 
of giving rise to incalculable wealth to the civil- 











of Massachusetts, which, if accounts are true, 
has become great, powerful, and commanding. 
This is the result of slave labor. Would it be 
wise to abolish the culture, and leave that vast and. 
superlatively rich domain of God’s creation a 
wild and howling wilderness? It requires large 
capital and a great number of operatives, constant 
and unremitting assiduity, at certain seasons, to 
insure an annual crop. With a large force of 
slaves, under proper police regulations, cheerful 
and happy, the crop is secured for the benefit of 
all parties concerned. 

It may be assumed as a fact, that cotton would 
not be grown without slave labor. For evidence 
of this, look to the present condition of things 
in the West Indies, where slavery has been abol- 
ished, and there you see the vengeance of Heayen 
visited upon such consummate folly—rich and 
inexhaustible fields of His bounty standing as. 
silent monuments of man’s great folly in neg- 
lecting to avail himself of all the means within. 
his power. ‘‘ Experience,’’ it is said in the old. 

roverb, ‘‘is a dear school, but it is the only one 
in which fools will learn.’?. The experiment of — 
trancendentalism has been tried, and woeful mat- 
ter.of fact has demonstrated it to be essentially 
vicious, chimerical, and foolish. 

The African, in his natural and improved con-. 
dition, has been discarded; and the celestials, 
the coolies, are about to supplant the sons of. 
Ethiopia! 

* From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strands,” 

you may attempt to call spirits, but before the 
banner of the Cross, with its ameliorating influ- 
ences upon the whole human family, can wave in 
emblazoned triumph amid those gems of the ocean, 
‘*the Antilles,’? we must invoke the sable sons 
of Afric’s ** golden sands,’’ to develop their 
great physical power under the controlling aus- 
pices of the Christian-Caucasian race. African 
slavery, through its physical capability, reeog- 
nized and proclaimed 43 the great Lawgiver 
under all His dispensations, has been, with man 
incidental evils and abuses common to all human 
systems, the source of high civilization—the 
spread of the gospel of Christ, with manifold 
blessings to the African race. 

Are all these palpable advantages to be set at 
nought upon the imaginary system of Utopia, 
proclaimed by the transcendentalists of the pres- 
ent day? They are at war with God—the Chris-. 
tian religion, which proclaims on earth peace and 








goodwill to man—the best interests of practical 
humanity, and the highest hopes of civilized life. 
African slavery, in some form, will exist im this 
country and throughout all the tropical regions 
adapted to the growth of the great staples of the 
South, until fate, or God, by his irrevocable de- 
crees, shall change the face of animated nature, 
and the climatic necessities of our greatly diver- 
sified world. 

Solely considered as a practical question, sup- 
pose the South would agree to adopt your wild 
theories, and emancipate all the negroes, can you 
|explain to us, and to yourselves, what will be 
the effect upon our social system, not only South, 
but East, West, and North. There are now 
some three or four millions. It would require an 
age to colonize them, if that mode of avoiding 


ized world, and tono portion more than tothe State || them should be recommended. To undertake to 
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colonize them too rapidly would be attended with 
consequences harrowing to every feeling of the || finished, to which soon will be added thirteen 
human heart. You are opposed to this, and go for||thousand more now in progress, all tending 
emancipation. Such a scheme would be utterly | ultimately to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific 
destructive to the negro race, and in its results || oceans by uninterrupted lines of railway. At 
would occasion a fearful paralysis in all depart- fra Revolution we had no manufactures; now 
ments of trade everywhere, from which, galvan-| we have $500,000,000 invested, producing annu- 
ism, nor all the restoratives within reach, could || ally in value more than one thousand millions. 
save you. |Our commercial marine, registering nearly five 
If this country has grown to be great, and has’ millions of tons, is the greatest on the ocean. 
increased, beyond all humancalculation, in power || Our agricultural and mining resources are bound- 
~ and moral grandeur, it must not be forgotten this || less and incalculable.’ We are thus blessed with 
astonishing result has been effected with negro 1 all the elements of physical power and wealth. 
slavery existing and operating in all its vigor in|} Do all these omnipotent and conclusive facts 
our midst. Will you tell me Massachusetts is || prove our system to be wrong, or establish its 
t? From whence has it mie sprung?) absolute and incontrovertible propriety? Will it 
rom our social system, quickened and enlivened | do for the North to talk of her comparative ad- 
by the products of slave labor, and not in spite | vance over the South, forgetting that you are but 
of it. The South has derived less advantage } part and parcel of the same system? As well 
from it than the North. You have commanded |; might any member of the body complain of its 
our workshops, and you have increased to your H neighbor. If youcan demonstrate that you have 
present stature upon the troubles, toils, and efforts H grown great without the immediate benefits of 
of the South. They have been the hewers of || this intimate connection, then you may have a 
wood and drawers of water. They have furnished | case. You should recollect that the Union, with 
the raw material, with all the inconveniences of | all its untold advantages, has been, in a most 
negro slavery, if it be obnoxious to your charges, || eminent degree, tributary to your preéminence; 
whilst you have had the ultimate profits. Such has || and now you would abuse and destroy your 
been the ordination of Providence, and the South, || political alma mater! Whenever such folly shall, 
has submitted. The existence of our Govern-|| by a just and avenging God, be nermittted to 
ment itself—sustained, I believe, by providential || triumph, from that fatal day your transcendent- 
interposition—its unprecedented rise, progress, | alism may be in the ascendant, but your great- 
and increasing power, and manifest destiny, with || ness, in all that constitutes substantial wealth and 
negro slavery as one of its incidents, conferring | power, will have departed as a dream, and you 
the greatest practical good upon that groveling || will find, very soon, that your condition is not 
race, may be relied upon as corroborative and) unlike that of Nebuchadnezzar of old. When 
confirmatory evidence of the abstract and relative || you speak of your greatness, you do not mean 
prepriety of our theories upon the subject cf sla-| to say that all classes amongst you, without 
very. If it be of God, it will prosper; but, if || exception, are so, but you have reference to the 
not, it will come to naught. aggregate, for undoubtedly you have penury 
Let us briefly survey our progress as a nation. | and destitution within your borders. So when 
At the time of our Independence in 1776, our|| we speak of the glory of this great nation, it is 
progenitorsccupied but a small extent of coun- || in its combined identity. Some sections may be 
try skirting along the margin of the Atlantic, and impoverished. There are calamities and mis- 
subsisted very much upon the bounties of nature, | fortunes incident to human nature in its best 
by hunting and fishing.. They had abundance || estate—all cannot be wise; all cannot be happy: 
of wild game from the native forest, and from the | contentment is the true philosophy of life. The 
blue waters all the luxuries common to that ele-|| South is satisfied with the Government under 
ment. All told, they did not exceed three millions | which she lives, State and Federal. She stands 
of souls—not as many white people then in the upon the sensible developments of the immutable 









increased by twenty thousand miles of railway 











country as we now have negroes. Now, we have || fitness of things, and the gates of hell shall not 
some thirty millions of inhabitants. Cities and |) prevail against her. Fogs and mists may en- 
towns have sprung up everywhere; the arts and || velop the northern atmosphere—the hurricane of 
sciences have increased; astonishing facilities || fanaticism and folly may blow in its wrath—they 
for travel and for the diffusion of knowledge | will exhaust themselves. A serene and natural 
have been put in successful operation, and we are } sky will still shed its gladsome rays upon the 
on the high road to additional discoveries andim-||sunny South. Her fair fields shall not be over- 
provements. Already vastly opulent and great |/ run by the Goths and Vandals, until barbarism 
in moral power, we have a most extensive coterm-|| shall be permitted again to proclaim its desolating 
inous domain, extending from the Atlantic to||sway over the nations. If a disruption should 
the Pacific, sweeping through the western hemi-|| ever take place in this glorious Confederacy, 
sphere. Our country passes through all the de-|| the East might go off in a tangent, and join the 
of latitude necessary to enable it to produce || northern comet as its fiery tail; but the North 
all the staples of life. ‘*The shore lines of the ||and the teeming West, with all that extensive 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and of the Gulf of || section, washed by the streams that make for the 
Mexico, are full twelve thousand miles in extent, | Gulf of Mexico, are the natural allies of the 
and an unequaled chain of navigable lakes forms | South, and will never surrender their association 
our northern boundary. Our rivers afford us| with this favored region. The star of Empire is 
forty-nine thousand miles of navigation, and our 1 West and South—not North and East. The land 
northern lakes thirty-five hundred. Five thou- || flowing with milk and honey will ever command 
sand miles of artificial navigation complete this || the strong affections of the votaries of freedom. 


network of internal communication, still further '| The North has had the full benefit of the 


_ raving effusions of the pulpit in Massachusetts 


self in the glory of her youthful career, as an- 
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Union thus far, and has certainly reached a high 
pein of prosperity. Has it arrived at the acme? 

oes she now fear a retrograde movement—that 
the growing power of the West, and the inherent 
facilities in the South, are about to check her 
speed? Are considerations of this sortalso mixed 
up with her fanaticism? The West is the natural 
ally of the South. The enormous trade of the |) 
West, which has heretofore had its outlet at the 
North, is about being diverted somewhat. If 
the South and West, with all their natural ad- 
vantages, shall apply their resources to make | 
themselves essentially independent by manufac- 
turing for themselves, and by other agencies, 
appropriate their own means; such a policy may | 
well occasion apprehension and alarm in the 
East. That section has been thus far highly 
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would result to the whole from such atest. Unprineipled 
and dishonest men will not hesitate to subscribe to anythin, 
that may open the way to their advancement, and put them 
into a situation the better to execute their base and iniqui- 
tous designs. Honest men alone, therefore, however well 
qualified to serve the public, would be excluded by it, a 
their country be deprived of the benefit of their abilities. 

** In this great and extensive empire, there is, and will be, 
a great variety of sentiments in religion among its inhab- 
itants. 

** Upon the plan of a religious test, the question, I think, 
must be, Who shall be excluded from national trusts? 


‘ Nor is there, to me, any conceivable advantage, nepled 


dor and equity, I conceive, will be, * None.’ 

* Tar from limiting my charity and confidence to men of 
my own denomination in religion, I suppose, and believe, 
sir, that there are worthy characters among the Quakers, 
the Baptists, the Church of England, the Papists; and even 
among those who have no other guide, in the way to virtue 
and Heaven, than the dictates of natural religion. 

< T must, therefore, think, sir, that the proposed plan of 





favored under our system, although less con- 
tented, in fact, than any other. Proud in her | 
position—ungrateful in her neighborhood—over- 
bearing in her aggressions upon other sections | 
that have been mainly tributary to her advance- 
ment,—she may be overtaken with those ca- 
lamities which the God of Providence occasion- 
ally visits upon the ungrateful and disobedient. 
Let her consider well her proper and true position 
in the Union; weigh with deliberation the acci- 
dental advantages that the course of events has 
bountifully thrown in her path. She is essen- 
tially dependent upon the South and West; and, 
per contra, they are comparatively independent 
of her contributions. 

How sublimely philosophical, christian-like, 
and patriotic, let me mention in this connection, 
were the sentiments of the high-toned clergy of 
Massachusetts, in the days of the Revolution. 
They area perpetual spring of patriotic gratu- | 

| 


lation, to which we may turn when annoyed 
by the senseless claptrap of the moonshine and 


nowadays. Let me commend these old-fash- 
ioned notions of her early patriots to her rising 
generation, who are not yet corrupted by the 
fanaticism of the day. Let a wholesome reform 
be introduced, founded upon the revolutionary 
basis of Massachusetts as she then exhibited her- 


nounced by her clergy and statesmen. Froma 
mass of patriotic and high-toned sentiment, I will 
refer to a few extracts from their speeches in the 
convention, worthy of everlasting commemora- 
tion, and sufficient to redeem that God-forsaken 
old Commonwealth, in her present leading-strings, 
from the most unnatural thraldom in which de- 
generate sons have placed her fame. In 2 Elliot’s 
Debates, page 118, Rev. Mr. Shute said: 

**Mr, President, to object to the latter part of the para- 
graph under consideration, which excludes a religious test, 
is, [am sensible, very popular; for the most of men, some- | 
how, are rigidly tenacious of their own sentiments in reli- 
gion, and disposed to impose them upon others as the stand- 
ard oftruth. It, in my sentiments upon the point in view, 
I should differ from some in this honorable body, I only 





wish from them the exercise of that candor with which 
true religion is adapted to inspire the honest and well-dis- 
posed mind. 

‘¢'To establish a religious test as a qualification for offices 
in the proposed Federal Constitution, it appears to me, 
sir, would be attended with injurious consequences to some 
individuals, and with no advantage to the whole. 

** By the injurious consequences to individuals, I mean 
that some who, in every other respect, are qualified to fill 
some important post in Government, will be excluded by 
their not being able to stand the religious test; which I take 
to be a privation of a part of their civil rights. 


government, in this particular, is wisely constructed ; that, 


/ as all have an equal claim to the blessings of the Govern- 


ment under which they live, and which they support, so 
none should be excluded from them for being of any par- 


‘| ticular denomination in religion.’ 


Such sentiments are worthy to be written upon 
tablets of stone. 


Rev. Mr. Payson said: 


‘¢Mr. President, after what has been observed, relating 
to a religious test, by gentlemen of acknowledged abilities, 
I did not expect that it would again>be mentioned, as an 
objection to the proposed constitution, that such a test was 
not required as a qualification for office. Such were the 
abilities and integrity of the gentlemen who constructed 
the Constitution, as not to admit of the presumption that 
they would have betrayed so much vanity as to attempt to 
erect bulwarks and barriers to the throne of God. Relying 
on the candor of this convention, | shall take the liberty to 
express my sentiments on the nature of areligious test, and 
shall endeavor to do it in such propositions as will meet the 
| approbation of every mind. 

‘““The great object of religion being God Supreme, and 
the seat of religion in mun being the beart or conscience, 
i. e., the reason God has given us, employed on our moral 
actions, in their most important consequences, as related 
to the tribunal of God; hence, J infer, that God ‘alone is 
the God of the conscience, and, consequently, attempts toe 
erect human tribunals for the consciences of men aré im- 
pious encroachments upon the prerogatives of God. Upon 
these principles, had there been a religious test as a quali- 
fication for office, it would, in my opinion, have been a great 
blemish upoh the instrument.”’—2 Elliot, 120. 


Not much bigotry and exclusiveness among 
the early fathers, it would seem. 


General Heath said: 


‘“¢Mr. President, after a long and painful investigation of 
the Federal Constitution, by paragraphs, this honorable 
convention are drawing nigh to the ultimate question—a 
guestion as momentous as ever invited the attention of 
man. 
the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts alone—not 
for the present people of the United States only—but, in 
addition to these, for all those States which may hereafter 
rise into existence within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and for millions of people yet unborn ; a system of 
government not for a nation of slaves, but for a people as 
free and virtuous as any on earth—not for a conquered na- 
tion, subdued to our will, but for a people who have fought, 
who have bled, and who have conquered; who, under the 
smiles of Heaven, have established their independence and 
sovereignty, and have taken equal rank amongst the nations 
of the earth. In short, sir, it is a system of government for 
ourselves, and for our children—for all] that is near and dear 
to us in life; and on the decision of this question is sus- 
| 








pended our political prosperity or infelicity, perhaps our 
existence asa nation. Whatcan be more solemn? What 
can be more interesting? Everything depends upon our 
union. I know that some have supposed that, although the 
Union should be broken, particular States may retain their 
importance ; but this cannot be. The strongest nerved Stat 
even the right arm, if separated from the body, must wither. 
Hear, oh! Massachusetts, as fromthe tomb‘) If the great 
nion be broken, our country, as a nation, perishes; and 
(if our country so perishes, it will be as impossible to save a 


Whatever answer bigotry may suggest, the dictates of can-~ 


We are soon to decide on a system digested noé for © 
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particular State, as to preserve one of the fingers of a mor- |! 


tified hand.”-3 Elliot, 91, || gross abuse of the express grants of power, as by 


/ the exercise of powers doubtful or not delegated 

_Most noble sentiments, and a most solemn war- at all. It seems now to be very generally agreed 
ning. Rev, Mr. Backus said: | that, under the treaty-making power, the Federal 
“Mr. President, I have said very little in this honorable | Government may acquire additional territory, 
convention ; but I now beg leave to offer a few thoughts || althouch the framers of the Constitution did not 
upon some points in the Constitution proposed to us, and I appear to have contemplated the addition of new 


shali begin with the exclusion of any religious test. Many |) : - - 
appear to be much concerned about it; but nothing is more || States from territory thus acquired. When terri- 


evident in reason and the Holy Scriptures, than that religion | tory is acquired, how should the General Gov- 


is ever a matter between God and individuals; and there- 
fore no man or men can impose any religious test, without 
invading the essential prerogatives of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ministers first assumed this power, under the Christian 


name; and then Constantine approved of the practice, | 


when he adopted the profession of Christianity, as an en- 
gine of State policy. And let the history of all nations be 
searched from that day to this, and it will appear that the 
imposing of religious tests hath been the greatest engine of 


tyranny inthe world. And I rejoice to see so many gentle- | 


men, who are now giving in their rights of conscience in 
this great and important matter. Some serious minds dis- 
cover aconcern, lest, if all religious tests should be exclud- 
ed, the Congress would hereatter establish Popery, or some | 
other tyrannical way of worship. Butit is most certain, 


that nosuch way of worship can be established without any | 


religious test.’”—2 Elliot, 148, 





So it seems that some in those days were afraid 
of the Pope. 

It appears from all the cotemporaneous history, | 
that the foundations of our Government were | 
well considered by its revolutionary authors; and | 
the more we carefully examine its provisions, | 
thebetter satisfied we become that it is a well- 
arranged and well-defined system, which if car- 
riedout in its purity, is entirely competent for all 
exigencies. A Federal Government for all great 
national purposes—State government for muni- 
cipal purposes—all powers not delegated to the 
first, reserved to the latter; strict but reasonable 
construction necessarily provided for, which is 
the rule of interpretation prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself; the States recognized as coequal | 
in every respect; full and adequate power con- | 
ferred for an extension of the area of States, by 





the unlimited authority to admit new States. 
They may have slavery or discard it, as each | 
State may for itself ordain. Slavery being a 
municipal regulation, must be set up or put down | 
by the State-authority. 

The Federal Government having no power to 
ordain, fix, and prescribe domestic institutions, 
has no control over the subject. Some of the 
States having slaves, others none, the General | 
Government cannot take sides with either. To 
carry out this arrangement in theory and spirit, 
each and every new State must be left to its 
own unbiased discretion upon the subject. The | 
Federal’ Government has no right to prescribe | 
features for new States; or to form States after | 
any particular fashion; or to take incipicnt steps 
towards molding the institutions,of new States. 
Fach and every one must be left at perfect liberty | 
to adopt its own fashion and taste, according tol 
its own judgment, formed from its own considera- 
tion of its peculiar circumstances; and, although | 
its taste may be peculiar in some respects, still 
the old adage holds good—** De gustibus non dis- | 

| 





putandum.’’ Any of the powers of the Govern- 
ment may be abused so as, in effect, to destroy 
the system. The express powers, as well as the 
implied; the taxing power, the war power, the 
legislative power, and so of others—may be so 
perverted as to destroy the system. The Goy- 


}ernment manage it? Certainly not for the pur- 
pose of carrying out any peculiar system or view 
Wehae to any section, but to be controlled, 
under the Constitution, by the common agent, and 
‘for equal benefit to all the members of the Con- 
|federacy, and without, at the same time, trench- 
ing upon the inchoate rights of a new State in 
expectancy. So soon as acquired, the Constitu- 
ition, ex proprio vigore, operates over it. It is 
|necessarily placed within the jurisdictional limits 
of the Constitution. The massive mind of Mr. 
Webster seemed to think, at one time, that an 
act of Congress was necessary to carry the Con- 
stitution into such territory. Such an idea ap- 
pears to be essentially paradoxical. 

The Federal Government, under that clause— 
third section of article fourth—giving the Con- 
igress the power ‘‘to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
| States,’’ exercises a controlling influence in the 
disposition of the said territory, and the making 
of needful rules and regulations. Such rules and 
regulations must be limited in their operation to 
such measures as are beneficial to the whole, and 
necessary to enable the Government to dispose 
of the territory—to preserve order and good gov- 
ernment whilst that is being done, and all her 
acts must harmonize with the entire system. For 
instance, some of the States interested have slaves, 
‘others none. The General Government, then, 
/as a common and faithful agent, has no rightful 
power to favor one to the prejudice or exclusion 
of the other. This would be aggressive, and 
would be enabling the Federal Government, the 
mere agent of all the States, to exercise a con- 
ventional authority that could only be imparted 
by some organic proceeding. Any rules or reg- 
ulations that she might prescribe, transcending, 
or outside of, constitutional authority, would be 
utterly null and void. For the purpose of dis- 
posing of the public lands, the General Govern- 
ment may have them surveyed, establish land 
offices, ordain other agencies, and pass necessary 
laws to preserve order—police regulations simply. 
She has no power to establish municipal regula- 
tions, prescribe what shall be considered property, 
regulate the law of descent, last will and testa- 
ment, and the various domestic relations and re- 
sponsibilities of life. The Government never has 
done it, and has no power to ordain such things. 
Having the control of the right of eminent domain, 
she may consent to the sale of the lands, and their 
occupation. When she has done this, the rights 
of the citizens of all the States, growing out of 
their municipal regulations, are recognized. If 
she suffers them to occupy the Territories, they 
must take with them their municipal rights of 
property, &c.: the men of the East, with their 
horses and baggage; the men of the South, with 
their negroes and camp equipage. Parents and 





ernment can be as effectually overthrown by aj}/ children, husband and wife, master and servant— 


+ 
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indeed, all the domestic rights and relations, are 
carried there by their possessors. 

If the Constitution, from its necessary theory 
and tendency, carries any one of these social 
rights—for instance, the relative rights of baron 
and feme, which are but the result of a civil con- 
tract, recognized and ordained by municipal au- 
thority, itmustsupport, also, the relation of master 
and slave. If the Federal Government has the 
right to dissolve the latter, then it may also de- 
clare, that within its territory the marriage con- 
tract shall be considered dissolved—prescribe a 
plurality of wives—enact all the absurdities char- 
acterizing fanaticism—may establish Mormonism, 
Maine-lawism, spiritualism, witchcraft, a religious 
test—indeed all the whole code of blue laws. If 
this Government has the power in one case, and 
itis to be left to its discretion, in what will it 
draw a line of distinction? I assume that this 
Government has no such power. Theinstitutions 
of all the States, establishing property and rights 
of property, and all the social relations, are taken 
along with the people that go there, and must be 
recognized in the first instance. This embraces 
all the rights of property, vested rights, and 
which are respected by the Jaws of all nations; 
otherwise, as to mere police regulations. When 
the Territory is thus occupied, under such con- 
stitutional regulations as Congress. shall think 
proper to prescribe in reference to the disposition 
of the public domain, the General Government 
may, and ought to, assent to the formation of a 
territorial government, and to the organization of 
a local legislative authority, competent to the ad- 
justment and protection of all their local interests 
upon the well-settled principles of our Govern- 
ment—that where there is legislation over a peo- 
ple, there ought to be representation. 

I suppose it is upon this basis that, whilst the 
territorial government is in a quasi modified con- 
dition of political existence, the people there are 
allowed a representative in Congress, without 
full and complete powers. This is the estah- 
lished mode of territorial representation. There 
are other peculiarities pertaining to our system— 
for instance, as to the status of the Indian tribes. 
They are not citizens; they are not foreigners; 
they are ina state of dependence—of pupilage. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided, in the case of Georgia and the Cherokee 
nation, that that Indian tribe, to a certain extent, 
was a political State, and entitled to be so treated, 
under the eighth section, third clause, of the 
Constitution, authorizing Congress “ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and amongst the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ The 
said tribes are considered as domestic integral 
nations, I suppose. Where is the power to regu- 
late commerce with the Territories, except upon 
the theory I am urging, coupled with the author- 
ity to make all needful rules and regulations 
within the compass of all the Federal authority, 
and looking to their ultimate destiny as States? 
When the Territories are allowed a local Legis- 
lature, they are in the first organic state of gov- 
ernment. From being mere squatters on the public 
domain, and tenants at will, and by mere suffer- 
ance, they are put in the possession and user, 
rightfully, of police authority, and the making 
of municipal regulations, having then acquired, 
by the consent of the General Government, some of 

















|I hold to be the letter and spirit of the 








their original and inherent governmental rights, 
but not to the extent of complete sovereignty, 
because the paramount jurisdiction of the General 
Government cannot be ousted in this stage of 
their history. This condition, with qualified user 
of authority, is territorial popular government, 
contradistinguished from that bastard and ille- 
gitimate bantling commonly known as *‘ squatter 
sovereignty.’ ‘The first an organized and regu- 
lar social government for the Territories, under 
the authority of the General Government: the 
other, and latter, a spurious and mushroom 
arrangement, which, if permitted to set up any 
original or inherent claims on the soil of the 
United States, in disregard of its paramount 
authority, would be to recognize an imperium im 
imperio. 

The first is regular, orderly, and consistent 
with the rights of eminent domain in the General 
Government, as trustee for all the States. The 
other irregular, revolutionary, and subject to 
outlawry. When this territorial government has 
within its limits a sufficient population to main- 
tain and support a full and complete State gov- 
ernment, it may propose to assume perfect sov- 
ereignty, and it is competent for the General 
Government to accede to the proposition or not, 
according to its own judgment. If this con- 
sent 1s given, the new State is ushered into life, 
with all the panoply of State importance, pride, 
and power, and takes her place amongst the 
States of the Union. Like Mercury, somewhat, 
from the head of Jove, she springs into existence 
unique and perfect. I hold, then, that all the 
States are coequal, and have coequal rights in 
any territory belonging to the United States; 
and whatever is recognized as property in one of 
the States by their local laws, must be so regarded 
on the common ground; in the territory, and 
there is no power to change ‘this necéssary 
result, or prohibit its existence, until the State 
government is founded. The owner of chattels, 
horses, oxen, sheep, cattle, &c., may-go there— 
the owner of slaves, with his property—the south- 
ern man, with his wife, children, men-servants, 
maid-servants, and anything that is his. The 
northern man, the lord of the loom, with his 
machinery, his spindles, and his fancy articles, 
too tedious to enumerate. 

This is the great law of equal rights which the 
Constitution fully recognizes, These are the 
covenanted rights of the citizen of every State. 
This is non-intervention, and the doctrine of pop- 
ular territorial sovereignty. ‘This is the spirit of 
the tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

‘¢ The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Where is any power delegated to prohibit the 
citizens of any of the States going to any of the 
Territories with every variety of property ? This 
onstitu- 
tion in regard to rights in the Territories. This 
is the southern claim of constitutional right, and 
the South will always be ready to acquiesce in 
the action of the people of the Tce ais when 
organized as I have stated; and when they come 
to form their permanent State governments, if 
the citizens thereof believe their interests will be 
better subserved by the exclusion of slavery in- 
stitutions, the South, I am sure, will never inter- 
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pose an objection to the admission of a State on 
that account. We fully recognize the capacity 
of the people for self-government, and that their 
‘own common sense and judgment will properly 
regulate all such matters. This is the democratic 
spirit and temperament, and they will not con- 
sent to its disparagment under any circumstances. 
All sections ought to concede this practical exer- 
cise of power, and trust, reliably, to the matured 
judgment of the people. 

Having adopted the principle that the people 
are capable of self-government, for myself I will 
abide the experiment, and will never encourage, 

.in the exercise of my personal rights, a formal 
warupon such a great, vital, and democratic prin- 
ciple. The great controlling laws of Providence 
and nature will prevent an extensive system of 
Mormonism. By nature’s laws there are about 
as many males as females; any social system 
regarding the marital state must accommodate 
itself to this uncontrollable fact, and cannot go 
counter to it to an alarmingextent. These things 
have wisely their own providential corrective. 
The same unalterable law will control the amal- 
gamation of the white and black races. It is said 
to be a physical fact, connected with the organism 
of the white and black races, that increase and 
multiplication cease from intercommunication 
after the fourth generation. Theancient Athenians 
had no law against parricide, deeming the feeling 
of filial affection stronger that artificial regulation. 
Human effort, human vagary, human taste, and 
human power, have certain limits ordained by 
the Almighty lawgiver; and beyond the bounds 
prescribed by him, mortal man, with all his pride, 
pomp, exertion, and circumstance, is insignificant 
and powerless. It has been mentioned as an in- 
cident that occurred at the battle of New Orleans, 
or just before, that a casual interview took place 
between two of the opposing pickets, the night 
before the engagement. They were talking over 
the probable fate of the next day. The English 
soldier claimed that the British would have an 
easy victory, boasting that they had on their side 
Lord such a one, and Earl such a one, &c., who 
had been invincible. The American soldier re- 
sponded, that they had still greater power on the 
American side; that they had the Lord of all, 
and General Jackson, and they were never known 
to be beaten. This was certainly a strong and 
sure reliance. The American soldier was not 
mistaken. 

In this controversy on the slavery question, 
with all its collaterals, we have on our side an 
all-wise and Almighty lawgiver, in His great and 
irreversible decrees of nature, regulating and con- 
trolling the races—His revealed law on Mount 
Sinai. We have the examples and precepts of 
Moses, the great and inspired Jewish lawgiver, 
the patriarchs, and the prophets. We have the 
instructions and doctrines promulgated by the 

reat and immaculate Savior of the world in 

is New Testament. We have the admonitions 
of the Apostles; the experience of all ages and 
times; the law of nations; the instincts of hu- 
man nature; the Constitution framed for us by 
our forefathers who have gone before us; the 
decisions of all the enlightened courts of the 
world; the common sense of mankind; and we 
have the splendid and magnificent progress and 
developments of our Government during the last 

















seventy-odd years, in its undeviating progress to 
glory and grandeur. 

On the other side, we observe a motley and’ 
noisy crew,with fanaticism and folly on their ban- 
ner; the rights of negroes and the negro race; black 
spirits and white; metaphysical, intangiblé, and 
impracticable theories of higher law, which, when 
analyzed and applied to the affairs of life, are 
found to be subversive of the social compact, of 


Jaw and order, sensual and devilish, leveling, 


tending to agrarianism, atheism, and infidelity. 
Traced to its origin, it is proved to proceed from 
Lucifer, that fallen angel of light,who was thrown 
over the battlements of high Heaven for his trea- 
sonand rebellion; the same personage, who again, 
at another time, in industrious pursuit of his am- 
bitious schemes, audaciously taking the blessed 
Savior of mankind into an exceeding high moun- 
tain, [a fit pulpit and preacher for higher law,] 
where he proclaimed the higher law from that 
bold eminence. That great embodiment of human 
divinity .would not recognize his authority, or 
indorse his foolish efforts. From that day to 
this, in mountain and in valley, over the seaand 
across the land, in storm and sunshine, in some 
plausible garb or other, that same fallen angel has 
been going through the nations of the earth, turn- 
ing and overturning, ever threatening the world 
with mad portents. 

This power of evil has its limits; and in the 
conflict, the greater moral forces on the side 
of humanity and the fitness of things will suc- 
ceed. The disembodied spirits of our revolu- 
tionary ancestors from every quarter—the guar- 
dian and presiding genius of the Constitution—the 
hopes of mankind—that gospel which teaches 
peace on earth and good will to men—are all en- 
listed on our side. This great Government, in 
its onward march to that greater power and glory, 
shall not be arrested by the infernal powers of 
death, hell, fanaticism, higher-lawism, agrari- 
anism, nor atheism in all its mongrel forms. Itis 
the last hope of liberty for all men! Error may 
have its day; but it is only the carnival of evil 
and restless spirits. Error may go seven leagues 
whilst Truth is putting on her boots. Truth has 
the ballast, whilst Error may have the sails.’ 
Truth has the bottom, though Error may have 
the heels. Great is the power of truth, and it 
shall prevail. Fiat justitia ruat celum. If error is 
doomed to prevail, and folly in its great madness 
is to overturn this great Government, it will go 
down amid the tears and sorrows of the votaries 
of liberty everywhere. Sad would be the day to 
all the nations of the earth, and to none more so 
than to the sable sons of Africa. May we be per- 
mitted to trust that no such calamitous catastrophe 
will ever be permitted to overtake this beautiful 
land of ours, ere that awful trump shall wake all 
the sleeping nations of the dead, and call them 
to final judgment ! 

What of the hour now? Portentous and dis- 
turbing events are passing in review! The Gov- 
ernment in all her elements is rocked to and fro. 
Disorder and strife are reveling in their mag 
career. Willit be arrested? And will our guar- 
dian angel still protect us from the raging storm? 
These are now vital and practical questions to 
every patriot. ‘* Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.’? Ournorthern brethren must be willing 
to bear and forbear in the same spirit in which 
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the great compact was formed. Their counsels 
must be sober and discreet. Let them fully under- 
stand that we are not slavery propagandists. 
We propose no aggressions upon them—we do 
not urge that negroes,should be introduced from 
abroad. This is adversary to our policy and 
inclinations. We maintain, under the compact, 
that, as to all those within our constitutional lim- 
its, we are bound to make the best disposition of 
them we can. If they are an evil, our northern 
brethren must take them for better or for worse; 
if they desire the good they must take the bad. 
We are now embarked in the same great govern- 
mental voyage. We have our cargo on board, 
and the charter-party cannot be changed. The 
ship must sail with her assorted freight, through 
storm and sunshine; she must proudly career on 
the waves of an open sea, to grandeur and power, 
or she must go down amid the rocks, in tempest | 
and furious blast, with the crew in a state of | 
mutiny. We are copartners with our northern 
friends, and must manage the enterprise, equally 
sharing the profit and loss. If we have the worst 
of the bargain, and useless commodities on board, 
why taunt us with it, and why deprive us of our 
fair share of new purchases and discoveries ? 

Their war upon us is not only unnatural, but 
against the articles of copartnership. The spirit 
of 1776, resulting in the establishment of this 
Government, discountenances their fratricidal 
assaults. Let a bettter temper prevail, and all 
may yet be well. 

So far as the Territories are concerned, which 
now occasion scenes of passion and great disorder, 
we are willing that the people, as much and more 
interested in its fair settlement than outsiders, 
shall be the arbiters under the limitations I have 
suggested. Strife, internal and external, exists 
in and about ‘* Kansas’’—that fated battle-field. 
Why not let the people there fairly and squarely 
settle it without fraud or violence from any quar- 











ter? 

The North, opposed from the start to the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, which submitted this 
question to the people of the Territories, has, in 
a rebellious spirit, and in manifest violation of 
the law on the statute-book, resorted to violent 
and disloyal means to prevent the fair operation 
of the law. Beginning in agitation, determined 
to nullify its legitimate operation, and right or 
wrong, to put itat defiance, it has, at Jength, chal- 
lenged to combat the Federal authorities. This 
fell spirit, having its origin in Massachusetts 
nullification, has developed itself with still more 
virulence on the soil of Kansas. That effort has 
been met with counter effort. The nullifiers have 
been nullified. The fraud has been outwitted. 
It is but the tragedy of Haman and Mordecai 
enacted again. 

But you say this game of fraud was not fairly 
played—that the Federal authorities were with 
your adversaries. If so, they were obliged to be 
on the side of thelaw. If they have transcended 
their powers, turn them out, andelect others. If 
you cannot do this, per fas aut nefas, will you 
submit; or will you overthrow the Government; 
or will you attemptit? Then you are really 
outlaws, traitors, if unsuccessful: if otherwise, 
you have committed suicide, fratricide, parri- 
cide, and the curses of generations unborn will 
cover your memories, and the torments of the | 














damned will be visited upon your souls as long 
as there is a just God to uphold his own sover- 

eignty, and an avenger to execute his decrees. 

The professedly free-State people of Kansas’ 
have not petitioned this Government for a re- 

dress of any grievances. Had that been done, 
we were bound to inquire into their complaints. 

In the place of this, they have defied the Govern- 
ment authorities—have taken the law into their 
own hands—have set up for themselves—and. 
now come here, forsooth, charged with treason, 

shaking their ‘‘ gory locks at us,’’ and very 
modestly their bat A and coadjutors ask us to 

repudiate our own constitutional authority, to 

indorse the propriety of their conduct, and, as a 
premium for moral treason, to admit them into 

our fellowship! This is not a question of ‘free 

soil:’’ that is a very different thing, and meek in 
its pretensions compared with this monstrous 

outrage! It is acase of government or no gov- 

ernment—law or no law. It is asking us to legal- 

ize treason, rebellion, and revolution ! 

If the Federal Government had been guilty of 
oppression through any. of its authorities, ex- 
ecutive or judicial, we assume that our system is 
ample to give redress in aregular way. Show 
me fraud and violence and outrage, whenever 
and wherever perpetrated, and I will use all legal 
measures in my power to avenge it. There is 
enough of this feeling of justice and regard for 
competent authority, [ apprehend, in the country 
to set right all wrongs, and there is yetno neces- 
sity, I hope, for the people anywhere in this 
country to resortto revolution. Itis a burlesque, 
stigma, a reproach upon our whole system of 
popular government. The whisky boys of Penn- 


sylvania complained, and Shay’s insurrection in 
| Sy P ’ y 


Massachusetts caused alarm, butthe Government, 
at the time, was found ample to adjust all their dis- 
order. Shall a handful of men on the borders of 
Kansas set at defiance all the power of this Gov- 
ernment, and be permitted to fill the country with 
alarm? Are they without ample means of redress; 
and is the Government to be badgered by a set of 
factionists, alarmists, and revolutionists? And is 
she so impotent, that to gratify the Topeka ad- 
venturers who have manufactured a constitution 
amid all these horrors of treason and revolution, 
that their lawless acts are to be justified, and they 
admitted into our Union, with hot haste? 

If such an example of insubordination is to be 
commended and indorsed, then our whole system 
of popular government is but an empty pageant; 
and the victors, as well as the vanquished, may 
well and alike deplore its effects. Our days are 
numbered. Good men areamazed, and may well. 
be paralyzed by the boldness of the demonstra- 
tion. All our recognized authorities are utterly 
disregarded. Upon the President down to the most 
obscure official, one unbroken torrent of insane 
abuse is poured. Isthisclamoragainstall authority 
welldeserved? Orisit the adroit outery of ** Stop 
thief!’? made by the midnight burglar when ex- 
posed? What should the President do that he 
has not done, and what has he left undone that 
he could effect? He has conducted himself nobly 
in his high office, and deserves the thanks of the 
whole country for his faithful and manly dis- 
charge of his duty. What would you have the . 
Federal authority do that has not been done? 
What do you expect Chief Justice Lecompte and 
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his associates to do, that has not been done? Are | 
they not obliged to administer the laws as they | 
them? Are they not obliged to expound the | 
Kansas-Nebraska law as it stands, unrepealed, 
on the statute-book? Have these officials not 
sworn, before high Heaven and the face of all 
men, faithfully to discharge their duty? Would 
you have them falsify their solemn obligation | 
when outrage stalks abroad in the noonday sun; 
and when dirmness is required, would you have 
them swerve to lawless clamor? Will you have 
realized the motto, ‘‘Inter arma leges silent ?’’? Or 
will you give them credit for fearless execution 
of the laws? I wonder if these Topeka constitu- 
tion-makers took an oath to support your Consti- 
tution? Where are the. men of Kansas that have 
sent on to us petitions for a redress of grievances, 
or even for the adoption of their handiwork, this 
Topeka constitution—conceived in iniquity, and 
with rebellion stamped upon its very brow? 
Foraught that appears, they are men in buck- 
ram—in Kansas to-day, gone to-morrdw; and if 
you inaugurate their government,will not you have 
to issue a search warrant to fimd them or their 
famous bantling? Sir, if the occasion were not 
a most solemn one, this whole proceeding, known 
as the Topeka transaction, should be charac- 
terized as a complete farce, with scarcely enough 
of the dramaiis persone. to furnish characters. 
After the dénouement is over, if the world is not | 
upset by it, no doubt it would afford incidents for 
amost laughable comedy. The Topeka consti- 
tutional convention—the/members thereof sitting 
in the open air on logs and stumps, without cere- 
mony, some in revolutionary robes, some in utter 
deshabillé, debating the affairs of State, and settling 
the destinies of that infant sovereiznty—may 
Heaven forever forefend us from such miserable 
trumpery and hoy-de-doy buffoonery! Ifthe Pres- | 
ident or Chief Justice Lecompte has transcended 
the limits of his official duties, with criminal intent 
to oppress the most obscuge citizen, why not. 
boldly, and as true patriots, bring up your im- 
eachments? Why snarl at them, when you 
have the right to make out your bills of indict- 
ment? I submit, if it is right, fair, or manly, to 
assault official authority, and attempt to bring 
it into disrepute, when you have ample remedy, 
by putting them on their trial, giving them the 
power of vindication; and this you decline? 
Ihave said that I believe the President has 
fearlessly discharged his duty, and the country 
will so esteem it. I happen to know Judge Le- 
compte. He is,I doubt not, a fearless, firm, and 





impartial officer, and I am sure will discharge his | 


high duties faithfully and promptly. I am sat- 
isfied, in his responsible station, he will meet all 
its requirements as the exigencies of the occasion 
may deserve. He is not the man to be badgered 
or brewbeaten. He is a sound lawyer, and I 
take it, will so carry himselfin his honorable po- 
sition, as to defy any well-grounded charge of 
breach of duty. It is abominable to endeavor to 
tarnish his official standing by mere partisan al- 
legation. | dare say similar testimonials may be | 
borne as to all the territorial judges and officers. 
They have been nowinated by the President, and 
have undergone the ordeal of the Senate, which 
is a sufficient guarantee to the country to meet 
any slurs that political malice may attempt to cast 
upon them. But, it is said that faith has been| 











broken by the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
in the passage of the Nebraska act. That so- 
called compromise was but a law on the statute- 
book, enacted by one Congress and repealable by 
another. You talk of compromises in a amere 
law, when you are disregarding a whole series 
of compromises in the original Constitution—the 
very compact of government. Where in the 
Missouri law is the covenant that it should not 
be repealable? The North has never regarded it 
since its passage, and before its repeal. When 
Florida was admitted, did not the North oppose 
her admission? This was long after the passage 
of the Missouri compromise. The same may be 
said as to the course of the North as to the ad- 
mission of Arkansas. No, sir; it is useless to 
talk of compromises except they are in keeping 
with the Constitution, and observed by all par- 
ties. ‘They are mere cobwebs. . 

It is said that upon one occasion in the career 
of Alexander, surnamed the Great, a Thessalian 
robber was brought before him upon a charge 
of plundering on the high seas; being asked by 








Alexander, by what authority he played the free- 


booter—his reply was, *‘ by the same right that 
Alexander conquers worlds; but because you 
overrun whole countries, you are renowned as a 
great conqueror, but because I command a small 
shallop, | am called a robber.’’ Alexander daz- 
zled by his boldness—the Thessalian robber out- 


_lawed, because of the modesty of his exploits. 


These Topeka men, because, forsooth, they are 
constitution-makers, and proclamate themselves. 
as high-souled patriots, are to bewilder by their 


audacity: when brought down to their proper 


level as puny violators of the peace of the com- 
munity, they cease to command our admiration. 
I have not seen an authentic copy of Judge Le- 
compte’s charge to the grand jury, and therefore 
cannot say whether he is right, as alleged, in 
charging them with ‘‘high treason;”’ but [should 
be inclined to think that their flimsy proceedings 
could hardly be dignified as treason, actual or 
constructive. 

It may be that the grand jury—considering that 
they had confederated with this great emigrant aid 
society incorporated by the State of Massachu- 


| setts, and well supplied with Sharpe’s rifles, and 


assumed dominion and conquest—thought they 
should be measured by their aspirations. I dare 


say they will feel more complimented by sucha 


dignified allegation, than to have been simply 
accused as mere disturbers of the peace. If they 
should be spared from the clutches of Judge 
Lecompte, and live to help to make another con- 
stitution, they may well consider themselves 
lucky. It seems to have been settled in the days of 
our Revolution, that, although revolutions might 


| be resorted to, they were not to be recommended 


for light causes, and only when all other means 
of redress had failed, and oppression became 


| intolerable. As long as there was any other legal 


remedy at hand, it must be resorted to. But it 
seems we have improved upon that, and revolu- 
tions may be got up nowadays as occasion» may 
require. ‘* A tempest in a teapot.’? Where has 
there been intolerable oppression in Kansas, and 
where have all the remedies been resorted to? 
Congress has not been petitioned for redress 
by these Topeka constitution and revolution 
mongers. The legality of the proceedings of the 
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Kansas Legislature may be tried before the courts. 
The much-abused Kansas-Nebraska act, in the 
twenty-seventh section, provides an appeal from 
the court in Kansas, from Judge Lecompte’s, if 
you please, to the Supreme Court. You can test 
the frauds that you say have disturbed you, by 
bringing the whole subject before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This you can do, 
even under the habeas corpus proceeding, recog- 
nized by thesaid section. If, then, there has been 
fraud, outrage, violence, and if the Legislature 
itself is unauthorized, and its whole proceedings 
void, why is not the legal and orderly method, and 
the only satisfactory one, except the ballot-box, 
resorted to, in place of revolution, anarchy, and 
bloodshed? By pursuing this mode, order and 
regularity in all our proceedings are observed. 
Because this has not been done, | am right in 
assuming that the founders of the Topeka con- 
stitution are clearly in the wrong, and upon their 
own heads, with their coadjutors, does all the 


responsibility rest. I commend them to the sage | 


and comprehensive exposition of the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Dunwn,] “whose 
remarks on this branch of the subject are patri- 
otic, high-toned, and impressive. 

Sir, it is true that we are living in an age of 
the world far distant from that rendered illustri- 
ous by the gallant and daring deeds of a noble 
ancestry. The interval has been a progressive 
one, and knowledge has increased; but we are 
yet living under the same old Constitution, as it 
_was handed to us by its founders, unchanged in 
any particular affecting its general structure, and, 
we trust, competent to any emergency. It is 
now in our keeping. The Government is nota 
self-moving machine; it must be regulated by 
the same high considerations, and administered 
with that mutual forbearance, which character- 
ized its authors. There is nothing now seriously 
to disturb us, unless we mean to magnify dith- 
culties. : 

The slavery question gave our forefathers some 
trouble in laying the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment; but it was wisely adjusted in a spirit 
of mutual compromise and concession. If we 
meet our difficulties in the same high and patri- 
otic temper, clouds will pass away, and the-rain- 
bow of peace will shine in our political firmament. 
The pulpit may be desecrated; the effusions of 
literature ‘perverted; benevolence turned from its 
natural channel; the Bible ignored; its divinity 
trampled in the dust, as it was once before, when 
it was dragged through the streets of Paris tied to 
the tail of anass; the age of reason—the higher 
law-—being boldly and shamelessly proclaimed. 
These are startling developments, but they have 
their limits; and 1¢ 1s to be hoped that there is still 
sufficientecommon sense and common decency 
and rudimental patriotism left, to keep the country 
moving on in her high destiny. Mountebanks 
are necessary evils In every community, it would 
seem. In our Confederacy, the South may al- 
ways be relied upon as a conservative section. All 
the wild and fanatical schemes that have their 
origin in the North find little favor in the southern 
region. 

This may arise from the character of the 
southern people, or the status of their peculiar 
institutions. Fortunate itis, certainly, that our 
demon-stricken brethren of the East are saved 








from the results of their own folly by their best 
friends at the South. ** The fools are not all dead 
yet;’’ and in a community like ours we are bound 
to have variety, disorder, buffoonery, humbug, 
and clap-trap. I believe it was said by Barnum 
that the American people might be easily ham- 
bugged. The remark is only partially true; 
some may be—all cannot be. Barnum did not 
much travel in the South. 

Is it not strange, that in that land proverbial 
for its steady habits—in the frosty regions of the 
North—so much effervescence, fanaticism, and 
knight-errantry,-in its thousand forms, should 
prevail, and in the South receive no support. 
Maine-lawism, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, High- 
er-lawism, &c., have flourished in the northern 
section, but have not. extensively ravaged the 
south. On the slavery question the North, or 
rather the East, is absolutely mad, at least so 
far as madness is indicated by the chief actors. 
The South is more reasonable and practical. In 
the aggregate calculation, however, those who 
adopt the matter-of-fact philosophy of the South 
are ina large majority. k 
- The South is a unit upon the slavery question; 
and in the North, public sentiment is nearly bal- 
anced; put the whole South and the large minority 
at the North and West together, and they com- 
pose a large majority. Therefore the anti-slavery 
propagandists are comparatively a small portion 
of the great community in this country. I hold, 
therefore, that they can never have a very com- 
manding position. ‘They may, temporarily, by 
fortuitous causes, obtain a partial ascendency; 
but their reign is necessarily short-lived. You 
may, in high party times, raise a heavy outery 
upon an alleged violation of some compact; 
outrages in Kansas or elsewhere may be mag- 
nified; all the changes may be rung upon’a com-. 
mon assault and battery, occurring at the seat of 
Government; and so long as human nature re- 
mains as it is, you may expect to hear of fights, 
breaches of the peace, felonies, rapine, murder, 
and death. These are incidents to all society, in 
its most approved forms. Man is a strange ani- 
mal even in a state of grace. These things are 
to be lamented; but the benefits of Government 
are not to be discarded because of these oceur- 
rences. They have their day, but settle no great 
principle. The North is not exempt more than 
the South. The great object of the present out-. 
ery at the North seems to be direeted towards 
the accomplishment of a perfect equality between 
the white and negro races;'to put the negro on 
the platform of the white man, or rather to de- 
gerade the white man to the’ level of the negro. 
In endeavoring to push this theory, which ean 
never be made to fit, they are guilty ofa vast num- 
ber of absurdities. 

For instance, they once had an old law, I be- 
lieve, in Massachusetts, forbidding the inter- 
marriage of the white and negro races. ‘This 
was the natural sentiment, prompted by common- 
sense puritanism. ‘Their modern posterity have 
undertaken to improve upon this, and that old 
statute has been considered a relic of barbarism, 
and swept from the statute-book. Is this the 
improved Massachusetts refinement? Not at 
all. It grows out of their reckless haste, from 
partisan feeling, to show their moral hardihood, 
and should not be quoted, I apprehend, as in- 
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dicative of the sober sentiment of Massachusetts | 
allantry, or humanity, on this delicate subject. 
Such a. proceeding is against nature, and the in- 
vincible and unmitigated instincts of man; and 
it requires some other exciting cause to bring up 
the moral feeling to recognize its possibility. 
And although they may get their courage to the 
 Sticking-point to place this law upon the statute- 
book, repealing the edict of common-sense, yet 
they have not yet the boldness to carry it into 
ractice. Therefore it looks like hypocrisy. 
heir faith is without works, and, according to 
Scripture, is dead. 

Fred Douglass has a fair chance to open his 
batteries upon them for this. I take it for granted 
Massachusetts, with all her follies and vagaries, 
can never be brought, practically, to recognize 
the equality of the races—to associate upon terms 
of perfect and equal cordiality with the negro, 
to marry and intermarry, visit and be visited b 
them, sit in the same jury-box, at the council 
board, and in all the various social circles. If 
that event should ever unfortunately happen to 
that people, Massachusetts refinement in learn- 
ing, and in all the embellishments of civilized life, 
_ wil have sunk into an unfathomable abyss of 
barbarism. In that condition she would be a 
stigma to the Union. God forbid that such 
blighting fanaticism should desolate her fair bor- 
ders ! fi the State from which I have the honor 
_ to come, so long ago as the year 1715 provision 
was made to prevent the marriage of a negro, 
or mulatto, with any white person. That law 
still stands unrepealed, as evidence of the purity 
of our venerable ancestry. Massachusetts, in 
repealing hers, I submit, has furnished no evi- 
dence of superior wisdom, or more delicate taste. 

Again: De gustibus non est disputandum. The 
_ founders of our Government never for a moment 
entertained this new-fangled Massachusetts idea 
| of negro equality. They were white men, and pro- 
vided a government for white men and their poster- 
ity. The preamble recites, that ‘We, the peo- 
45 of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
and promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.’? They were white 
men, acting under their forms of government and | 
s0cial institutions as then extant; Massachusetts 
and Maryland, and doubtless the other States, 
having the old laws to which I have referred 
already in force. 

Think you that they had the least conception 
that they were providing and ordaining a govern- 
ment for negro offspring when they spoke of their 
posterity? If such an idea had been suggested, it 
would have been scouted as an insult. Now, for- 
sooth, in this day of Massachusetts refinement, | 
the discovery has been made, that the negro race 
is worthy to be taken into copartnership; and 
this great Government, with all its glorious des- 
tiny, cannot be carried on without their aid and 
assistance. Shades of Hancock, Gorham, King, 
and a host of other revolutionary worthies, frown 
upon such governmental profanity! And may 
ay in its mercy, save us from such Godless, 
Christless, inhuman, and abominable fanaticism, 
now and in all time to come! Such heresies can { 




























never succeed, because they are against thé in- 
stinctsof human nature, and run counter to all the 
uncontrollable decrees of fate. The negro race, 
although human, in all probability, is inferior and 
subordinate to the white race. This is proved by 
the experience of all ages, and is one of those 
physical axioms that needs no demonstration. 
They were undoubtedly intended to do the 
drudgery of the white man, and such is the ordi- 
nation of Providence. Whilst the white man, in 
the perfection of his nature, must take the proper 
care of all under him, and adapt them to such 
purposes as they are most fitted, we must use the 
world as we find it, and legislate practically upon 
such physical facts, phenomena, and existences, 
as we see around us. This is the part of wisdom 
and common sense. Ina social system there are, 
and must be, various departments and institutions: 

The white man, subject to the ordinations of 
God Almighty, the great lawgiver, is bound to 
provide for all minor and subordinate creation, 
The female was made for his help-mate, and 
must be placed in that condition best adapted to 
her nature and peculiarities. She is not compe- 


tent to exercise the duties of manhood—cannot 


be distinguished in the forum, the council-cham- 
ber, or in the chase. Like the placid moon in the 
solar system, although in an inferior orbit, and 
reflecting light, soft and serene, she shines in her 
own proper sphere, and gently contributes luster 
to thegreatsocialsystem. Transform her, change 
her position, and she becomes a fiery comet, creat- 
ing terror and consternation. God forbid that any 
modern reform should be permitted to degrade 
ber, and assign her any other place, than a 
graceful and refined one! She may be permitted 
so far as propriety will allow, to exercise all 
those excusable—nay, commendable arts pertain- 
ing to refined petticoat government, and to that 
we will acknowledge our full allegiance. If she 
go beyond that, rebellion and revolution will be 
the direful result. 

So with children, in their minority. They, like 
lesser stars, must be subordinate; and if they do 
notaproperly conduct themselves, the responsi- 
bil must be taken of following Solomon’s 
precepts on this subject, which will, probably, 
be found to be a necessary discipline oceasion- 
ally, through alltime. I wonder if this old-fash- 
ioned, scriptural, and patriarchal dispensation, 
has been exploded by the modern refinements of 
Massachusetts spiritualism! Or will they con- 
tinue itas a part of their social economy, suffering 
the rod to be used upon children when beneficial 
to them, but exempt the poor negro, who is 
always ina state of pupilage? You willalso find 
in social life a large class of persons, adults of 
feeble intellect, non compotes mentes, incapable from 
mental imbecility of taking care of themselves, 
These must be provided for. Would Massachu- 
setts philanthropy open the doors of all their 
lunatic asylums, and turn out upon the world the 


unfortunate madmen, because, forsooth, they are 


in fact deprived of their freedom? She may de- 
mand, who is authorized to pronounce them fools? 
That may be agrossassumption. A madman once 
confined in an asylum was asked by a strange 
visitor, why he was thus placed under duress, 
His transcendental reply was, that it arose from 
a difference of opinion—thatall the world thought 
he was crazy, whilst, on the contrary, he took it 
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that all the world was crazy; but being in an 
awful minority himself, and the world having the 
greater power, they had, by force of mere brute 
numbers, placed him inthat condition. How do 

ou find the negro here and elsewhere, and what 
1s the instinctive impression as to his proper des- 
tiny? Feeble in intellectual power, with great 
payenal endurance, and,so far as we have all 

istory to teach us lessons, utterly incapable of 
providing for himself. What is the duty en- 
joined as to him? Provide for him—make him 
comfortable according to his capacity. Let him 
be employed in useful work, contributing to his 
own improvement, and at the same time to all 
around him. Experience proves that, if you turn 
him out, he will soon destroy himself; and if those 
properly chargeable with his custody suffer him’ 
to become miserable and squalid, a fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon them. My own State, a 
long time ago, acting upon humane and rational 
views, provided by statute for the comfort and 
management of the negro, and its wise legisla- 
tion still stands and operates. Her statute, passed 
in the year 1715, provides: 

“That if any master or mistress of any servant what- 
soever, shall deny, or not provide, sufficient meat, drink, 
lodging, or clothing—or shall unreasonably burden them 
beyond their strength with labor, or debar them of their 
necessary rest and sleep, or excessively beat and abuse 
them, or shall give them above ten lashes for any one of- 
fense, they shall be fined in the discretion of the court not 


exceeding one thousand pounds of tobacco; and fora third 
offense, the said servant shall be freed.” 


Such is the humanity of our system upon this 

subject. Parents too, in that State, are allowed 
to administer reasonable chastisement upon their 
children, not having abolished the old patriarchal 
custom. A few madmen are confined in proper 
asylums. The fairer and better portion of creation 
are allowed to stay at home and take charge of 
their household affairs, and are idolized and wor- 
shiped. They are not permitted to turn travel- 
ing politicians and political propagandists of any 
sort. We bowat their domestic shrine, and sub- 
mit with due humility and gallantry to be gov- 
erned by them within certain ae lettin Oe 
well-defined limitations. Under this antiquated 
system, it may be, we are comparatively happy 
and contented. All classes, male and female, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, master and 
apprentice, master and servant, are reasonably 
comfortable; and we are not, like Rasselas in the 
happy valley, discontented with our lot. If these 
old and established usages are suffered to remain 
to us, and we are not annoyed by officious inter- 
meddlers, we stand up manfully for the compact 
of government—we hold to the bond of union, 
for we are a loyal people. 

This may be our simplicity, but we go for the 
greatest good to the greatest number—for law, 
order, parental and diversified social government; 
opposed to ultraism; in favor of natural and sen- 
sible progressive improvement and amelioration 
in allthings. We are not yet prepared to adopt 
all your extreme and unfledged theories—Maine- 
lawism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, Fourierism, 
Fanny Wrightism, Agrarianism, Fanaticism, and 
the thousand other nameless heresies ,and hum- 
bugs that political upstarts may press upon our 
attention. We are content, so long as we are able to 
follow the ten commandments; and our ministers 
of the various denominations (for we are not sec- 
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tarians—Catholic and Protesant have an equality 
of privilege from time almost immemorial) confine 
themselves to their appropriate duties; and reli- 
gion, pure and undefiled before God and man, is 
proclaimed; and we witness under its benign in- 
fluence, thousands of good Christians of all classes” 
on their road to Heaven—masters and servants, 
in the same category, each in his proper element. 
We are satisfied that such institutions and eus- 
toms, with slavery in their midst, have done more, 
and are still doing more, to, evangelize the be- 
nighted African, than the false philanthropy and 
all the missionary societies of the North, from the 
foundation of the world to the present time. iy 
The North, it may be, being better adapted for 
other systems, has wisely transferred her slavery 
to her southern brethren, and by turning the 
products of slave labor to the best accoynt in her 
manufacturing establishments, has grown great, 
powerful, and wealthy, whilst the South has its 
advantage in the agricultural and planting pur- 
suits. Properly speaking, the slavery institution 
of the South is but that servitude underthe great 
and necessary law of society, practically working 
up its materials to the best advantage, and essen- 
tially preservative of the best interests of all 
classes and races. Under the diversified social 
system, wisely adjusted at home, and under a 
great parental government, all segtions have en- 
joyed unexampled prosperity, because each sepa- 
rate community has been allowed, in regulating 
its institutions, to adapt them to the climate and 
their natural capability. Under our lawsas they 
now stand, no more slaves can be introduced from 
abroad. Whether this system of prohibition is * 
judicious or otherwise, all agree to stand to that 
policy. In the Constitution, Congress was re- 
stricted in the passage of any law to prohibit their 
importation before the year 1808. To! that ex- 
tent, the framers of the Constitution invited and 
encouraged an increase of slaves. The power, — 
however, was reserved to each State, asit might 
think fit, to prohibit their introduction. The State 
of Maryland had thought proper, by her act of 
1783, before the adoption of the Constitution, to 
prohibit the further introduction. 
This had also been the policy of the State of 
Virginia. After the adoption of the Constitution, 
Maryland, by her act of 1792, in a spirit of be- 


'nevolence, provided that the refugees from the 


troubles in St. Domingo, who had come into the 
State with their slaves, should be entitled to hold 
them. The State, again, by the act of 1796, re- 
affirmed the act of 1783, thus maintaining the 
policy of non-importation, although fully entitled 
to import under the Constitution, which had been 
recently adopted in 1789. The views of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and other southern States, upon 
this subject, could not be universally carried out, 
by reason of the privilege conceded to such as 
chose to avail themselves of it under the Consti- 
tion. This result was forced upon Maryland by 
Those States, if no 
restriction on navigation acts was imposed upon 
them by the authorities, were very ready to in- 
dulge any who desired an inerease in the number 
of their slaves; and by their aid and essential co- 
operation, the ninth section of the first artic 
was adopted, expressly against the remonstrance 
of the State of Maryland. The celebrated Luth 
Martin, of that State, who was a member of t 
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neral convention, with gigantic powers of intel- 
ect, (and no more accomplished jurist ever flour- 
ished in this or any other country,) in hisexplana- 
tions of the proceedings of the convention to his 
own State, upon this very subject, to be found in 
the first volume of Elliot’s Debates, page 372, 
says: 

‘¢ The design of this clause is to prevent the General Gov- 
ernment from prohibiting the importation of slaves. ‘This 
clause was the subject of a great diversity of opinion in the 
convention. A committee of one member from each State 
was chostn by ballot, to take this part of the system under 
their consideration. To this committee was also referred 
the following proposition: ‘No navigation act shall be passed 
without the assent of two thirds of the members present in 
each House ;’ a proposition which the staple and commer- 
cial States were solicitous to retain, Jest their commerce 
should be placed too much under the control of the eastern 
States, but which these last States were as anxious to reject. 
‘This committee, of which I had also the honor to be amem- 
ber, met and took under consideration the subjects commit- 
ted to them. I found the eastern States, notwithstanding 
their aversion to slavery, were very willing to indulge the 
southern States, at least with a temporary liberty to prose- 
eute the slave trade, provided the southern States would in 
their turn gratify them, by laying no restriction on naviga- 
tion acts ; and, after a very little time, the committee, by 
a great majority, agreed on a report by which the General 
Government was to be prohibited from preventing the im- 
portation of slaves for a limited time, and the restrictive 
clause relative to the navigation act was to be omitted. You 
will perceive, sir, that the General Government is prohib- 
ited from interposingin the slave trade before the year 1808, 
but that there is no provision in the Constitution that it 
shall afterwards be prohibited, nor any security that such 
prohibition will ever take place.” 

This is made a matter of complaint to the peo- 
ple of Maryland, against the action of the east- 
ern States, of which Massachusetts was then, as 
now, the head. 

George Mason, also, one of the most eminent 
delegates to the constitutional convention, from 
the State of Virginia, made a strong appeal 
against the adoption of this clause. He said: 

‘‘This is a fatal section, which has created more dangers 
than any other. The first clause allows the importation of 
slaves for twenty years. Under the royal Government this 
evil was looked upon as a great oppression, and many 
uttempts were made to prevent it, but the interest of the 
African merchants prevented its prohibition. No sooner 
did the Revolution take place than jt was thought of. Its 
exclusion has been a principal object of this State, and 
most of the States of this Union: yet, by this Constitution, 
it is continued for twenty years.”’ 


And he further goes on to say: ‘* That the 
‘fifth article, providing for amendments, expressly 
excepts this article.’? So that ‘‘they have done 
what they ought not to have done, and left undone 
what they oughtto have done.—(3 Elliot, 452-3.) 
And amongst the objections he assigned for not 
signing the Constitution, was, that the general 
Legislature is restrained from prohibiting the 
importation of slaves for twenty years:—(Elliot, 
vol. 1., 496.) 

Here were objections urged and relied upon, 
by these learned, patriotic, and distinguished men 
from Virginia and Maryland; but it availed not 
against the interests and inclinations of the men 

‘ of the East, by whose votes the section was car- 
ried. In the proceediggs in the East, prepara- 
tory-to the final assent to the Constitution, or to 
_its rejection, many alterations and amendments 
were suggested. | have not been able to discover 
that any formal and distinct objection was ever 
made to this clause, in the way of amendment. 
The whole people at home fully indorsed the 
action of their delegates, ‘Phe State of Massa- 








chusetts, in particular, made very grave objec- 
tions at that time, to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, but they were on other grounds; 
as her debates will show. The noble patriotism 
of her illustrious sons of that day wes enabled 
to surmount all these objections; and by a close 
vote, the Constitution was at last adopted. 

Before putting the vote, the immortal John 
Hancock, amongst other noble sentiments, thus 
eloquently remarked: 

That a general system of government is indispensably 
necessary to save our country from ruin, is agreed upon all 
sides; that the one now to be decided upon has its defects, 
all agree ; but when we consider the variety of interests, 
and the different habits of the men it is intended for, it 
would be very singular to have an entire union of*senti+ 
ment respecting it. The question now before you is such 
as no nation on earth, without the limits of America, hag 
ever had the privilege of deciding upon.” 

These are considerations which I beg to com- 
mend, inall theircomprehensive force and bearing, 
to his descendants. He then put the question, 
whether the convention will accept the report of 
the committee, a& follows: 

The convention having impartially discussed and fully 
considered the Constitution of the United States of America, 
reported to Congress by the convention of delegates from 
the United States of America, and submitted to us by a reso- 
lution of the general court of the said commonwealth, and 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, in affording the people of 
the United States, in the course of his providence, an 
opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without fraud or 
suspicion, of entering into an explicit and solemn compact 
with each other, by assenting to and ratifying a new Con- 
stitution, in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and their posterity—do, in the 
name and behalf of the people of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, assent to and ratify the said Constitution for 
the United States of America.”’ 

Then follow recommendations of certain alter-_ 
ations and provisions, as proposed amendments, in 
none of which is any reference made to this ninth 
section. The vote in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention was—yeas one hundred and eighty-seven, 
nays one hundred and sixty-eight; of her thir- 
teen counties eight were for it and five against it, 
In Suffolk county the vote was—yeas thirty-four, 
nays five; Essex, yeas thirty-eight, nays six; 
Middlesex, yeas seventeen, nays twenty-five; 
Hampshire, yeas thirty-three, nays nineteen; 
Plymouth, yeas twenty-two, nays six; Barnsta- 
ble, yeas seven, nays two; bristol, yeas ten, nays 
twelve; York, yeas six, nays eleven; Duke, yeas 
two; Worcester, yeas eight, nays forty-three; 
Cumberland, yeas ten, nays three; Lincoln, yeas 
nine, nays seven; Berkshire, yeas six, nays six- 
teen. On the motion for ratification being carried 
and declared in the affirmative, observe. how nobly 
the sons of Massachusetts of that day acquiesced 
in the settlement. Mr. White arose and said: . 


** Notwithstanding he had opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution, upon the idea that it would endanger the lib- 
erties of the country, yet, as a majority had seen fit to adopt 
it, he should use his utmost exertions to induce his con- 
stituents to live in peace under, and cheerfully submit to it.?? 


Mr. Widgery said: 


“ He should return to his constituents, and inform them 
that he had opposed the adoption of the Constitution, but 
that he had been overruled, and that it had been carried by 
a majority of wise and understanding men.” 


Mr. Whiting said: 


“That, although he had been opposed to the Constitu- 
tion, he should support it as much as if he had voted for it.’? 


to 
we 


Mr. Cooly said: , 


“ He endeavored to govern himself by the principles of 
reason ; and that, as the Constitution had been agreed to 
by a majority, he should endeavor to convince his constit- 
uents of the propriety of its adoption.”? 


Dr. Taylor also said: 


‘‘He had uniformly opposed the Constitution ; that he 
found himself fairly beaten, and expressed his determina- 
tion to go home, and endeavor to infuse a spirit of harmon 
and love amongst the people.” 


Other gentlemen who had opposed it took sim- 
ilar patriotic ground. In all these proceedings 
and high-toned annunciations of broad patriotism, 
no war was declared against this ninth section, 
or any other clause of the Constitution, bearing 
upon the subject of slavery. ‘This, they knew, 
was a delicate subject, and not to be trifled with, 
and, like many others, was to be adjusted upon 
principles of forbearance. They also were well 
aware upon what terms it had been settled; and 
they certainly knew, that upon no earthly ground 
could they justly accuse their southern brethren 
for any possible augmentation of the slave interest, 
when they were aiding and assisting, through 
desire to promote their own interests, in its intro- 
ductionand perpetuation. If the same sentiments 
animated the men of Massachusetts of the present 
day, would they enact personal liberty bills? 
Would they oppose the fugitive slave law? Would 
they charter emigrant aid societies to carry war, 
bloodshed, anarcliy, and revolution into a virgin 


Territory? Would they nullify a Constitution | 


“which their forefathers so nobly agreed to stand 
by? Let them be admonished that the great char- 
ter of our liberties can only be preserved and per- 
petuated under the same high and elevated prin- 
ciples of concession and forbearance. 


The very same Government, and no other, | 


founded and established by the men of the Revo- 
Jution, North, South, East, and what there then 
was of the West, still demands our allegiance. 
Such as it is, through weal or woe, (and it has 
been all weal, and but little woe,) it should 
command our best affections. He who is not 
willing to abide by its provisions, and maintain 
all its guarantees, in good faith, and cultivate an 
abiding sentiment of loyalt 

roportions,has already committed moral treason. 
Trader its comprehensive clauses, if slavery, as 
then and now recognized, is part and parcel of 
it, and of its very essence, still it must be execu- 
ted in good faith, promptly and unreservedly. 
So far as negro slavery is referred to and defined 
by it, the African race within its limits, and 
throughout its length, breadth, and expansibility, 
are forever deprived of political rights, They 
were not parties to it. It was not founded and 
established to give them any civil franchises. It 
was created by white men, and for white men, 
and the posterity of white men. No negro blood— 
no negro taint affects its vitalizing elements—no 
amalgamation, nor equality of the white and black 
races, fora moment sanctioned or upheld it. s It 
is composed of delegated powers, to be used by 
White men; and such power as was not trans- 
ferred, is retained by the States, or the people— 
the white people. 

The immortal Father of his Country, and who 
was president of the constitutional convention, 
in communicating to Congress the Constitution 
which had been adopted, in language breathing 





for its majestic | 


'|doubtful power is necessarily excluded. 
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the same spirit which animated John Hancock, 
to which I have adverted, said: + 


ear PAE ay : , : t 

It is obviously impracticable, in the Federal govern- 
ment of these States, to secure all rights of independent 
sovereignty to each, and yet provide for the safety and — 
interests of all. Individuals entering into society must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude 
of the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and cir- 
cumstance as on the object to be obtained. It is, at all 
times, difficult to draw with precision the line between 
those rights which must be surrendered, and those which 
may be reserved ; and on the present occasion this difficulty 
was increased by a difference, amongst the sevetal States, 
as to their situation, extent, habits, and particular interests; 
and thus the Constitution, whieh we-now present, is the 
result of a spirit of amity and of that mutual deference and 
concession which the peculiarity of our political situation 
rendered indispensable.’—1 Eiliot, 17. - 


. 


This great compact—our Federal Magna Char- — 
ta — is the towering fortress of our national 
strength. It is the organ of our foreign inter- 
course, and between the States. As to the first, 
its powers are ample and undisputed; but in its 
application to domestic questions and interests 
controversies may arise. In their determination 
the Constitution must be the text-book. The 
people of the States, in constituting the General | 
Government, gave her ample federative powers, 
merely for the joint purposes of Union—reserv- 
ing all the rest. No authority is then to he ex- 
ercised unless specifically granted, or arising 
by necessary implication. The employment of 
The 
people of the several States ave coequal sover- 
eignties. New States,as they may come into 
line, must stand upon the same basis. No power 
is given to restrict.one more than another. None 
can be restrained, except in those matters ex- 
pressly provided for, and equally applicable to 
all. It cannot fail to have been observed how 
cautious the founders were, not only to diserim- 
inate between powers delegated or prohibited to 
the States and those reserved, but also as to the 


|}enumeration of rights; therefore two distinct ar- 


ticles, in the way of amendment, were inserted, 
to wit: 

“Arr. 9. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny er discharge others 
retained by the people. ‘hi ; 

Arr. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.”’ 

Both of these articles afford the most conelu- 
sive evidence of the design of the Constitution to. 
restrict the General Government, and to prevent 
an encroachment upon the rights and powers of the 
respective States, or the people. 

Where now do you find the men, in these 
troublous times, to maintain and stand by the 
doctrines of the fathers, and to uphold the Con- 
stitution, and the settled, fixed, and vested rights 
of all interests, and all sections, North, South, 
East, or West? In reviewing calmly, but firmly 
and dispzssionately, the diversified organizations 
that contend for ascendency, where is the con- 
stitutional and conservative party? Can but one 
answer be given fairly tosthis inquiry? It is the. 
great Democratic organization, which stands upon 
the same platform throughout the broad expanse 
of this country. Amid the frosty regions of the 
North, through the various climatic degrees of 
parallel, to the sunny South—from the storm 
Atlantic to the golden shores of the Pacifie—on 
mountain top, and in the deep recesses of the 








valley—in town and country—in the magnificent | 
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ably be a close race between him and ex-Pres- 








domicil of the opulent, or in the hamlet of the | ident Fillmore, who comes up as the fourth can- 
poor—in the council chamber, or the workshop— | didate in order. 

over land and sea—amongstall classes and climes, || Fillmore has had the advantage of having seen. 
and through all weathers, storm and sunshine, | some service at home, and has probably improved 
the pulsations of the Democratic heart beat in| himself by travels abroad—has seen what is to 


rfect unison. Its yotaries everywhere nobly | 
eep step to the music of the Union, stand up for | 
the Constitution, for law, well-regulated liberty, 
and the defined rights of man, although opposed 
by diversified foes of every shade, grade, and hue, 
with doubtful characteristics, and of questionable 
shapes. 
oremost amongst its adversaries we see a 
motley assortment of the most discordant ele- 
ments, bearing aloft on their standard the black 
flag of anarchy and disunion, fanaticism, agrarian- 
ism, higher-lawism, and other abominable mon- | 
strosities, that no sensible man can define. The 
great Democratic legions, a most noble host, with 
the glorious flag of the Union, the stars and the 
stripes, floating to the four winds—an invincible 
army with banners—will rout the conglomerated, 
heterogeneous, and discordant hosts of all oppo- 
sition. How are the forces marshaled? Let us 
begin at the minimum and end at the maximum. 
Here comes, first, Gerrit Smith, (Smith is his true 
name, I believe, and he is not a shifty member of 
the universal Smith family, probably ;) from the 
Empire State, a radical, pure, and unadulterated 
Abolitionist. His followers and admirers make | 
no bones in declaring their creed to be the universal 
abolition of negro slavery everywhere, maintain- 
ing their right to do so in perfect accord with the 
doctrines of the Constitution, and Jaw and order. 
This, to say the least of it, is bold and manly; 
but I suppose such a concern can never rise high 
in the scale of parties. Their dogmas are too 
essentially absurd and preposterous ever to com- 
mand much position. ; 
Next in order, we have a rear-admiral, a hero 
of the sea, going strong upon tke restoration of 
the Missouri compromise, and threatening and 
breathing war and vengeance if his notions do not 





prevail. Being rather too much of a Hotspur, | 
with but one State, and that only in part, to back |, 


him, I think it lkely his old fogyism upon the 
subject of the Missouri compromise, nor his 
uncemmon vehemence, will aid him in getting 
strongly on the track. He will probably break 
down in the training, and we shall not be long 
troubled with him. 

Then comes the redoubtable Colonel Frémont, 
a squatter hero and mountain adventurer—an in- 
experienced statesman—a mere political bantling, 
only remarkable for his dashing eccentricities, 
well adapted for romantic exploits in lerra incog- 
nita, threading mountain passes and deep gorges; | 
having indomitable energy and hearty good will, 
he can live as long on air as any other man, and 
therefore the breeze that now has struck him no 
doubt is quite an agreeable incident in his destiny. 
Without experience as a statesman, with no ad- 
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be seen in western Europe—made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, that classic land—mingled with. the 
Pope, as well as other dignitaries, and has an air 
of nationality about him. He is generally backed 
by the orthodox (so-called) Americans, has ac- 
cepted their nomination, and his special friends 
are making great efforts to bring into their disas- 
trous embrace the remnant of old conservative 
Henry Clay Whigs, whose chivalric party they 
have, however, formally denounced. With all 
these fortuitous atoms thrown into combination, 
still their only hope is to be able to throw the 
election of President into Congress. From such 
a Congress, as an electoral college, may Heaven 
forever defend us! This I take it, is the height 
of their ambition, If they can get it there, they 
seem to be willing to trust to sheer luck. The 
late election of Speaker, after an unprecedented 
struggle, may well show where the luck will 
terminate. His supporters will be disappointed 
even in this calculation. 

Fifthly, and the maximu&h, steps upon the noble 
platform of the great conservative and constitu- 
tional party, Pennsylvania’s favorite son—James 
Buchanan—every inch a man, with genuine na- 
tionality and whole-souled conservatism in every 
movement. Not put up before—now the very 
spirit for the times, as if providentially reserved 
for this critical occasion; a link between the rev- 
olutionary age and the present times; a cotempo- 
rary of Jackson and of Polk; cautious, comserv- 

ative, firm, and manly; sternly imbued in his 
whole temperament with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and the Union, with Jarge experiénce in 
all national affairs, purified by long and illustrious 
service in all the prominent posts of the Govern- 
ment, State and national, at home and in her 
-embassies abroad; with world-wide renown as a 
patriot, statesman, and honest man—he comes 
breathing the pure atmosphere of the Keystone 
State—a most worthy and just compliment to 
‘that patriotic Commonwealth, rich in internal 
resource, moral power, and Democratic grandeur. 
He has always borne himself in his high estate 
as a true man. No charge can justly be made 
against his rigid virtues, public or private. His 
friends may well bid defiance to allassaults. The 
very personified embodiment of manly Democ- 
racy, and worthy representative of its unspotted 
patriotism—the sage of Wheatland; the youthful 
soldier, who marched, in the adolescence of his 
career, to the assistance of a neighboring city, 
_whose monumental towers were threatened by a 
foreign foe—the profound civilian. From his 
_unexceptionable temperament, can any one who 
knows him fail to be inspired with the kindest 
regard and the most profound affection for him? 











ministrative talents to recommend him, he may || Unambitious, unobtrusive, with all the character- 


well be brought forward as the champion of the 
Black Republicans. Backed by all their strength, 
with such additional force as may be picked up by 
bolting and selfish Know Nothingism, inits night- 
fall of power and decay, he goes it strong on the 








isties of a philosophical statesman—telegraphed, 
it is reported, during one of our recent hot days, 
as quietly reposing under the green shade of one 
of his time-honored trees, with coat off, in des- 
habillé, leisurely and cozily enjoying the fumes of 


single idea of ‘‘ no more slave States.’ With the the tranquilizing weed. 
t 


wild materials that compose his army it will prob- 


Under the lead and counsels of such a staid 
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patriot and conservative statesman, all sections 
may well feel safe. The whole country will 
look upon his success as the harbinger of peace, 
order, and good government—the full and vigor- 
ous execution af all the duties of the presidential 
station upon the most elevated national grounds, 
knowing no North, South, East, or West, with 
the same great flag of union waving equally and 
securely over all, 

Pennsylvania may well be proud of her son and 
her position, under such circumstances, and can 
congratulate herself, indeed, as furnishing the key- 
stone of our most noble arch. 

Amid storm and tempest, when rockets flew 
fast, Maryland’s immortal bard,’ from the war- 
ship of the enemy, where he was obliged to loiter, 
penned that imperishable effusion, ‘* The Star- 
spangled Banner.’’ As he looked from his gloomy 
quarters surrounded by the enemy, with des-| 
pondency shaking its cold glances around and 
about him, he saw the American flag as it floated 
still high in the breeze, and with the undying 
impulse of a patriot’s heart inspiring his soul, 
exclaimed: 


*¢ The star-spangled banner ! oh, long may it wavé 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave !?? 

















So may we, in this time of dread and conster= 
nation, when the enemies of the Constitution an 
the Union have well nigh taken one half of the 
Capitol, feel cheering gratulation that our full 
flag still floats over us, undimed and unobscured; 
that our platform is the Constitution, securing to 
all well-regulated liberty ; that our standard- 
bearers, before high heaven and all earth, hold 
up that national ensign, the ‘ star-spangled ban- 
ner,’’ with all the stars and stripes emblazoned 
upon its ample folds. So long as that waves 
over sea and land, the rights of all, law, order, 
and the Constitution, must prevail. 

Upon such a platform, under such a banner, 
and with such a standard-bearer, our noble and 
gallant army—the Democratic rank and file— 
aided and assisted, too, by all the conservative 
men in the country, will rout the combined forces 
of the Opposition. The watchman and patriot, 
as he observes the passing movements, and notes 
the signs in the political sky, will announce that 
“allis well.’’ God grant that we may be saved 
from anarchy and ruin, and that this prophecy. 
may be realized! if 
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